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WOMEN, WAR AND ART: BY SARAH BERN- 
HARDT: NUMBER THREE IN “GIVING THE 
PEOPLE WHAT THEY WANT” 


-4\PRING had just flowered in Central Park the first day 
I saw Sarah Bernhardt to speak with her. She was in 
a hospital that overlooked the park. A wide couch, 
covered with rich silk and delicate embroidery, stood 
near the window. And there this gallant woman of 
France rested; a soft scarf was wound around her neck 
and her amber hair made an auriole about her shining 
eyes. Back of her, as far as one could see through the window, was 
the deep warm green of the spring trees. Apple blossoms were all 
about her room, and daffodils and fleur de lis on a table near her 
couch, and through the fragrance and beauty of spring the quite 
Incomparable Sarah smiled at us. 

The room ceased to be in a hospital. The frail, vital woman in no 
wise suggested invalidism, and the people about her, her friends and 
faithful servitors of many years, all seemed to share the radiance that 
wells up perpetually from her spirit of unquenchable youth. Age does 
not exist for her, nor sorrow, nor bitterness. She is as vividly and 
beautifully a part of the future as a young lad in France smiling 
under the tricolor. And what she says to you when she suddenly sits 
erect, with her eyes blazing and her voice a rich stream of music, has 
the fire in it not only of youth but of the seer and the prophet. That 
she should consent to express her point of view about women and war 
and Giving the People What They Want in drama is one of the great 
honors that has come to the Touchstone Magazine.  ™. F. R., Editor. 


AS MME.BERNHARDT SEES IT 


‘¢WWN every audience that ever faces an actress there are always at 
least one hundred people who want the very best that an artist 
can give them. Always the world over, in New York, in Lon- 

don, in Brussels, in Paris I have felt my one hundred people in the 

audience and I have played for them. I have given them the very 

strongest, and truest things my art possessed and I have always had a 
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WOMEN, WAR AND ART 


rich response. And that number of people can inspire an artist always 
to give her richest; they need the best in music, in drama; they come 
to seek it, and if you give them ‘what they want,’ then your art will 
flourish. And as for those who are not among the ‘one hundred,’ one 
cannot tell. At least they may respond to the best. One cannot go 
further. 

“T believe that for an actress there are two great essentials in 
order that she may give the people ‘what they want,’ the best of her- 
self. The first in acting, as in all arts in the world, is sincerity. You 
cannot give the people ‘what they want’ unless you believe in what 
you are giving them. And the second great thing is the rich, well- 
trained, well modulated voice. Neither your gift nor your sincerity 
can reach an audience if your voice irritates them. I have known 
women with enormous talent, with great souls, with emotion, whose 
voices were full of sharp edges. And with the greatest spirit imagin- 
able they could not convey to the public what they wished to, and 
what it needed from them. I cannot tell about winning an audience 
beyond those two great essentials, sincerity and voice, because at 
eighteen in my first play in Paris, I found my response in the people. 
After the first two acts of my first play, I realized I was close to them. 

“T cannot say how important technique is, or knowledge, or in- 
terest in human nature; all surely of value; but as for me, 1 demand 
sincerity and the great voice. With these, if you have emotion, you 
can stir the world. And I should add magnetism. But how can you 
account for that, or describe, or teach it? It is the essence of the 
soul itself. 


“—? is me, all great human experiences help to make the great 
artist, and for a woman the greatest experience is being a 
mother. All love makes us richer; a husband, a lover brings us 

joy and develops our lives. But the complete expression of love is 

between the mother and child; because here, to rapture is added devo- 
tion. No woman has fully understood life, has attained her richest 
development, is complete, who has not held her own child in her arms. 

That experience must make her a greater woman, a greater artist. As 

for me, I pass for a fairly good artist, I know I am a good mother. 

“And it is not enough that women should bear the children, should 
love them, should develop them. ‘Today they must be ready to re- 
nounce them. The women of France have made altars of their hearts 
on which they have laid their most beloved sons. 

“In America you seem not to be sure what war will do for art. 

I assure you, I believe it will be the greatest inspiration that art has ever 

known. The world over, we shall have an epoch of beauty and 
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BY SARAH BERNHARDT 


grandeur. How could it be otherwise, when such a splendid awaken- 
ing has come to the soul of men? When men stand ready to make the 
supreme sacrifice, when they advance gladly on the battlefield to up- 
hold the faith of their nation, the thing that is thus born in them 
cannot die. It will illumine through all generations to come. It will 
find its way out over the world in great songs, in great and stirring 
drama, in works of art that shall enrich the nations. Already we are 
finding the new and fresh art in the trenches. The men who are close 
to gallantry, to courage, to serene and magnificent death are express- 
ing it in the songs and in the sketches that are coming back to us 
from the front lines of the French battlefields. After all, art is born 
out of vision, from the vision that men and women have of beauty. 
And there is no more splendid vision of beauty than a young man’s 
death for his country. This spirit must continue to exist and find its 
expression in all the great art of all worlds. 


‘¢-W T is in the souls of our women too, this spirit, whether they are at 
[ue front caring for the wounded, or at home keeping the house 
ready, nourishing the children, cultivating the land, managing the 
business of the nations of the world. They have poured much of their 
souls into trenches. 

“But I must say here, that it was not necessary. Our men went 
out, with waving banners. They needed no inspiration, no courage 
outside of their own. They even gave their spirit to those left at 
home. I can hear those first young men saying as they bade their 
women-folk good-bye, “Wear your gay colors, keep your beauty and 
your charm and we shall come back to see you smiling and beautiful.’ 
And the first year when the men came back, the women met them 
gaily, with joy in their eyes, wearing the loveliest gowns, chic and 
sweet and joyous. The second year so many did not come back, and 
the sad ones returning, fine and strong, and crippled and broken, still 
found the smile in the eyes of the women, but it shone out through 
tears. And the gay colors were forgotten. There was the same high 
courage, the same willingness to sacrifice, but it was draped in black. 

“How could we think our men needed help when we have seen 
boys of fourteen leave their mothers without a tear, wearing the tri- 
color over their hearts, moving out swiftly, serenely to death. 

“And the women have been wonderful. The French women are 
always wonderful in all emergencies, in all great or splendid tragedy. 
They would give all they have, but the men only asked that they keep 
some joy in their hearts, a welcome at their return. 

“Tt is so that I found France in all those terrible months. It is so 
France will be until our soldiers come back victorious. And France 
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LORD, I ASK A GARDEN ... 


will fight for victory until there is not one man left in all my beautiful, 


beloved land, until there is not one woman left, until there is not one 
child left.” 


S Madam Bernhardt said these last triumphant words, her face 
A was transfigured. She was the spirit of France. Her hands 
were clasped over her heart, her eyes flaming, and you felt in 

her, the soul that has made Frenchmen even before this war, move to 
victory through a power greater than arms, greater than any material 
thing—the love of the country that has bred them and sheltered them, 


the love that makes every Frenchman speak of his home land as La 
Belle France! 


LORD, I ASK A GARDEN... BY R. 
AREVALO MARTINEZ 


Lord, I ask a garden in a quiet spot 

where there may be a brook with a good flow, 
an humble little house covered with bell-flowers 
and a wife and a son who shall resemble Thee. 


I should wish to live many years, free from hates, 
and make my verses, as the rivers 

that moisten the earth, fresh and pure. 

Lord, give me a path with trees and birds. 


I wish that you would never take my mother, 

for I should wish to tend her as a child 

and put her to sleep with kisses, when somewhat old 
she may need the sun. 


—Courtesy of “Others” 




















BROCK:—BY ALMA ESTABROOK 
ELLERBE 


WO ragged streaks of sunlight let in by a torn window 
shade slanted across the bedroom. The doctor waited 
until exhaustion should quiet the weeping of the girl 
who lay in the bed. 

The doctor was a woman of middle years, whose 
face suggested severe forebears. She did not speak to 
the child in the bed, nor did she touch her, yet something in 
the quality and patience of her silence must have conveyed 
the depth of her understanding. 

One of the girl’s arms, with its soft curves, was flung across her 
face, and the other fell over the edge of the bed. 

After a long time she began to struggle for self control. Her 
sobs ceased, she uncovered her disfigured face, wiped her eyes on the 
butterfly sleeve of her coarse nightgown, and attempted to straighten 
the splendid mass of her hair. 

“It’s no use trying to make you understand,” she moaned. “I 
thought I knew really all about life, but—I didn’t. That’s all there 
is to tell.” 

The doctor did not speak. She searched in her medicine case for 
something to quiet the quivering nerves. For the mental torture of 
the coming months, and the dead ache of the soul afterwards, what? 
she asked herself. 

“T—-I suppose it’s the unforgivable sin,” the girl whispered. 

A gusty blaze was in the doctor’s eyes. This unprotected, un- 
guided child, a sinner! 

“Take this,” she said merely, bending over the bed. 

Herminia Textor swallowed what was given her. Pretty—to the 
breaking of her own heart along with others—and as unafraid as she 
was untaught, she had been as defenseless in the grim scrimmage of 
life as an armless soldier in battle, or a fort without a garrison. 

Whose fault was it that she had fallen in the fight, the doctor 
asked herself—Life’s, that had plunged her too early into it, Society’s, 
with its indifference, Nature's, with its urge and ferment of blood, 
her querulous, incompetent, ignorant mother’s, the man’s out there in 
the room beyond, with his tense face and his harassed eyes, and his 
hastily whispered, “J must have the truth, doctor, no matter what you 
tell the others.” 

“Tf I hadn’t loved him it would have been different,” came with 
a little wail of bitterness from the bed. 

“She trusted him,” the doctor thought. “This kind always does.” 
Her throat ached with the things it was not time to say. 
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BROCK: A STORY 


She arose, on an impulse, and raising the torn shade, let in a flood 
of light—the last brilliant rays of the setting sun. 

“See what a sunset!” she exclaimed. And for an instant it lifted 
the soul of the girl toward divine heights of consolation. But it was 
for an instant only. 

She drew herself up to her elbow, listening to the heavy tread of 
the man beyond the closed door. 

“I don’t want to see him!” she cried. 

“You needn’t, till you’re ready,” soothed the doctor. 

“He’s been out there all day—ever since they sent for you— 
tramping like that.” 

“He mustn’t bother you. We'll send him away if you like.” 

“Oh, he boards here with us, you know! There’s nowhere to send 
him. He’s been here for years with mother and me.” 

She began to moan again. She caught at the doctor’s hand, and 
a torrent of words came pouring, like something molten—vitriolic. 

“...-Do I have to marry?’ she ended. 

“There are certain inexorable, established laws,” said the doctor. 
“You must think of—the baby.” 

Back of the wildness of the girl’s eyes something new came 
struggling through. She lay without speaking, staring at the curve 
of her arm. Perhaps she saw a little head there. 

“He'll be very good to you, I’m sure,” the doctor said, speaking 
cheerfully and nodding toward the room beyond, where the girl’s 
mother and Jim Brock waited. 

Herminia Textor did not speak. She threw herself over wearily 
on the pillow and lay with her face covered by her arm. 

The doctor finished her visit and went into the room beyond. 

Mrs. Textor slipped past her and ran to her daughter’s bedside, 
leaving the doctor and Brock alone for the moment. 

He faced her, a voiceless question in his eyes. 

The doctor measured him with her steady gaze—his simplicity, 
his strength, his great frame, the irregular shock of his hair, the wide 
straight mouth, the almost articulate appeal of his eyes. 

“When will you marry her?” she asked, her eyes holding little 
points of light—prisms of fire that danced in their calm blue. 

He let go the breath he seemed to have been holding, and moisten- 
ing his dry lips, he said, “Why, whenever she’s ready!” 

“You give me your word that you won’t fail her?” 

His mouth twisted to the strangest, saddest smile she had ever 
seen. A deep slow color mounted in his face, fading at once, along 
with the smile, leaving the face grave and gray. 

“No,” he said, “I won’t fail her.” 
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BROCK: A STORY 


“The least you can do is to spend the rest of your life trying to 
make her happy,” Doctor Coles said. 

“That’s how I'll spend it,” he answered, and something in his 
voice struck on her heart—something in his big, squared figure. 

“Don’t try to talk to her till she is ready,” she advised; “things 
can’t be hurried.” 

She took a sidewise look at him as he held the door open for her, 
and moved by a softening impulse, she said, “After all, it may come 
out right.” 

“What’s the matter with Hermie, doctor?” the girl’s mother 
demanded, coming back into the room, wiping her eyes on her im- 
possible sleeve. “Is she going to be very sick?” 

The doctor hesitated, considering. 

“I don’t see how I can stand any more’n I’ve already stood,” the 
woman whispered. “I ain’t never had anything but hard luck.” She 
lifted her empty, complaining eyes to Brock. “Whatever ’tis, you'll 
stand by us, won’t you, Brock?” she implored. “You've stood by us 
so long—” 

“T'll stand by you,” he said simply, “and I'll tell you about 
Hermie. The doctor is in a hurry.” 

The doctor went, and the look of his wide, gray eyes went with her, 
troubling her, and making her wonder. 


HREE weeks later, at the end of the Sunday morning office 

hour, Herminia came into the doctor’s office. She wore a 

sprigged silk gown of frosty red, with a small winged black hat. 
A stole of brown fur was about her throat. She flushed beneath the 
doctor’s questioning glance. 

“Well,” she said, “I’m married. I just stopped in to tell you. 
I—I did it for the baby.” 

“Good!” said the doctor. 

“We've been to church,’ Herminia Brock explained. “Jim 
thought it would do me good to go and sit there and rest and listen, 
but the music—oh, why does music always make you think of the 
people you love, no matter how they’ve treated you, nor how far away 
they’ve gone?” 

“Gone!” cried the doctor sharply; “Wasn’t he sitting right there 
beside you?” 

“Jim!” 

“You told me you loved—” 

Brock’s wife stood droopingly in the center of the office. From 
throat to brow her face held not a single touch of color. She said, “I 
thought you understood. I told you I loved—the baby’s father.” 
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THE GREAT ROAD: BY EMERY POT- 
TLE: ILLUSTRATED BY SKETCHES 
MADE IN THE FRENCH TRENCHES 


CAN shut my eyes now and see that long, long Road— 
Bar-le-Duc to Verdun, Verdun to Bar-le-Duc. Fifty 
' miles of it and more. Rising and falling, climbing and 
crawling, sweeping up superbly, magnificently swinging 
down. Up and down over moorlands—bleak, barren, 
treeless, dreary, desolate, wind-swept, storm-swept. Some- 
times there was a little sun—like a sick child’s face at a window 
—in wide tremendous reach of bluish sky. Oftener the sky was 
thick-gray straddling over a prison-yard (it seemed to us a prison- 
yard, a prison-yard in a riot). Rain, ill-natured rain, ready to turn at 
any moment into a slant of vicious sleet. Mud, endless sleek, slimy 
rivers of it oozing up on one to the very hair, like a persistent disease. 
Or in a skittish vagery, after a day of wind, turning to sheets of gritty 
yellowish dust that bit boisterously into the quick of one’s flesh. 

That was the Road. But it was more than that, much more. 
You see this was the Road they’d chosen to save Verdun, maybe to 
save France, maybe the world—or the part of the world which loves 
gallantry of heart, fair play, honour and decency. So it was a tre- 
mendously important Road. You felt that, if you but ventured on 
it ever so ignorantly. It had a high head, an arrogant, insolent 
manner, a flinty, unbreakable will. Little by little we recognized it 
for our Master. Even the strongest of us gave in. There was fear 
of it in us, though we didn’t often admit it. Fear and hatred. 

It had a voice—a horrible, raucous, grinding, grating voice—and 
once the sound of it got in your ears—and your soul—you never were 
rid of it again. It became an obsession. It dogged your very dreams. 
You'd start up at night from sleep all in a tremble, the echoes of it 
in your head. “Come on, come on! Give me more—more—More! 
More men—more guns! No pity—no mercy! I’m saving Verdun! 
Come on, damn you, come on! It’s the living I want! Devil take 
your dying! Come on!” 

Well, they came on. Bon Dieu de France, how they came on! 
This was the great Road to Verdun; and over it in those first days 
of battle there passed on that highway to hell more than thirty thou- 
sand motor trucks daily. No wagon—no horses—no marching troops; 
nothing save that roaring river of motors. They looked like prairie 
schooners, those camions—horseless. Coveys and coveys of them, 
their canvas tops drawn round and white. Inside, the soldiers. You’d 
see them as the trucks rolled relentlessly by. Some slept. Some 
quarrelled. Some sang. Some were very silent. Their eyes were 
sometimes stern and terrible, sometimes childlike and bewildered. All 
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All the photographs in this article are used 
by the courtesy of the French War Office 





TAKING WATCH IN TURN: 
FROM A DRAWING MADE IN THE 
TRENCH BY SOLDIER BRUYER. 
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“THE GREAT ROAD” 


on their way to Verdun. Reckless and ribald and splendid and sad 
and fearful and gallant and glorious. Many sorts, many creeds, many 
races. They looked so fit, so friendly, so young, the most of them. 
It seemed a pity that———O, it was a pity! Only one dared not think 
of it. They were there to keep the Germans from breaking through 


—Ils ne passeront pas!—from breaking through into France. Into 
the world. Into all one loves best. 


E were ambulance drivers, a handful of Americans. There was 
\ \ need of many such in those first days. We looked on appalled, 
bewildered, at the back door of battle. The Road had, I 
believe a deep contempt for us. It was the living the Road wanted 
—the wounded could make what shift they might. He didn’t want 
to bother with them. But he had to bear it. Sluggish streams of 
ambulances—all day, all night. And the live soldiers going up to 
the boucherie, as they called it, would put their heads out of the back 
of their camions and shout gaily—“You won’t get us today, l’Amer- 
icain!” “No, but we'll get you tomorrow!” we'd yell back. It was 
a ghastly joke. But anything for a laugh in those days. You were 
right at the breaking point. 

I remember the day I went up there first—to join my section 
of drivers. They had gone on ahead. I followed, coming from Paris. 
It was twelve at night when I crawled from the train at Bar-le-Duc 
(it doesn’t connote jam and cheese any more, that name). The night 
was very cold. It was snowing. The station swarmed with war- 
worn soldiers—ants in an ant-hill. And refugés, old women, old 
men, children. Vague-eyed, hurt-eyed, huddled, hopeless. They 
coagulated into stiff groups. Sat or knelt or lay down in corners of 
the bleak station. ‘Their possessions were in meal sacks. Some 
times a child had a wretched little dog under his arm—sometimes a 
cat. All of them were mute and meek—even the animals. It was 
horrible to see them. You've no notion how horrible. 

I found a little space on the floor of the station and slept there, 
under a table, till dawn. Then I went to a huge, roaring Park for 
all the automobiles in that sector. I told an officer there my plight. 
He put me in a corner with ten other permissionaries, Frenchmen. 
“Stay there” he said, “till I tell you to go.” I staid. 

At three o'clock I was told to climb into a motor-bus, to climb 
in by a window. The door in the rear was blocked by tins of gaso- 
line and bags of food. There were six of us inside, territorials— 
stretcher-bearers and drivers. On the way to Verdun to rejoin sani- 
tary units. The old machine got under way. It rocked and pitched 
and heaved and grunted. The Road seized us—seized us with a grin. 
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“THE GREAT ROAD” 


We plunged along in the stream. Darkness fell. It snowed too. 
There was no light inside. One saw headlights in groups, far off; 
then in long straight lines nearby—in convoys. There was a sense 
of something ghastly in the air. Confusion. Destruction. Despera- 
tion. At last, some time, God knows when, we turned into a side road. 
Those side roads! It was like finding yourself in Dante—in the 
Inferno! Pitch-darkness—marching, swearing, blaspheming regi- 
ments of men—trails of great and little guns—endless convoys of 
munitions, and food, and medical supplies. All twisted and inter- 
locked, struggling, stamping, sweating in a bedlam of hell-night. 
Our old omnibus careened into the mess. Sometimes we wabbled 
forward a bit. Oftener we stuck. We'd no food. It was cold and 
late. Suddenly there was a flash and scream of shrapnel out there 
in the dark. The Germans had the range of our road. They were 
firing from Les Eparges. My Frenchmen pulled up their coat-collars, 
shrunk into their seats. “Ca y est” they said, “La boucherie.” It 
looked it. I thought of our cargo of gasoline. “Great Hell!” I re- 
flected. Noescape. Door blocked. The shrapnel sang a vile tune— 
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“THE GREAT ROAD” 


nearer and nearer. ‘Then at last three coups! 
Right over our heads. We're done for! No, by 
the Lord of Battle, we’re not! Two drivers, two 
horses, the wagon behind us blown to ribbons. And 
our old bus plunges along in the reek of it un- 
touched. 

At midnight I found my pals. In a barn. 
Half-dead with fatigue and hunger. As I lay down 
to sleep on a wisp of wet straw I heard 
those accursed shells scream joyfully over 
the barn-roof. All night long they kept 
it up. 


HAT was my first meeting 
with the Great Road. I 


hated it then. I hated it "Sty 
later. We all did. Hated it oo 


and loved it. Ours was not the el 

glorious share—just the haul- . = 

* ° . Ow! Wes Fe n't 

ing of the wounded. Bringing Sa — 
“WINTER CAMPAIGN,” BY E. BLANCHE. 

them out of the postes de secours 


where they lay, their faces all blood and sweat and their chests still 
heaving in the ebb of their supreme exertions. Bringing them out and 
on and on—till sometime, somewhere they could lie down and rest and 
live again—or die. 

And when I left the Great Road, when I saluted it—the Savior 
of France—and said adieu, I thought I could go in peace—quit of it. 
I could not. It is running still in my head. It has worn a way into my 
heart. Nights I lie awake and stare into the dark and see the Great 
Road—see the horror and the splendour—the Great Life and the 
Great Death. See the long caravans of the wounded—mud-stained, 
blood-stained, faded-blue uniforms; wistful, agonized faces, dumb, 
twisted lips. I see and wonder again, as I saw and wondered then. 

There’s a God waiting out there. Waiting for you and me to 
come and find Him. We can’t find Him here. Let’s go back to the 
Great Road. Find Life. And Death. And God! 


All the illustrations in this article are 
used by courtesy of The French War Office. 











PHLOX—‘‘FLAME”’-FLOWER FOR MID-SUM- 
MER GARDENS 


“Clumps of sunny Phlox, that shine at dusk, and grow more deeply sweet.” 


IVID flashes of flame springing from white banks of 
snow on a mid-August afternoon—they are trusses 
of Etna phlox above a mass of 'Tapis Blanc panicles 
of the same flower; nearby are pale mauves, the Asia, 
mingling with deep Parma-violet shades, the La- 
martine; another shows the coppery rose, De Mirbel, 
against the greyish white, Papillon. Across the 

way is Gloire De Maroc massed with Distinction, a white shading to 

blue with a violet star in the center. Many such delicate color har- 
monies and many bold futuristic contrasts are to be found in July 
and August gardens, for in these days the phlox are blooming. 

Without these lovely hardy plants to edge the walks and screen 
the walls, mid-summer gardens would be almost colorless, for the 
spring flowers have passed on their way and the autumn hosts have 
not yet arrived. If our great-grandmothers should return some moon- 
light night to visit our gardens they would not recognize their old 
friend, the phlox, for it has thrown off its dull grub-like state and put 
on butterfly garments. Superb beyond recognition are some of the 
newest creations in size, in color shading and in color combinations. 
Some have white star centers ringed like the planet Saturn in ethereal 
colors, others look out upon the world with violet or maroon eyes sur- 
rounded with light colors. 

Hardy phlox has come to be one of the most useful of all our 
flowers. It is beloved for the fair colors of the individual panicles, 
admired for its showy masses, and valued because it flowers when there 
is little else blooming in the garden. The colors run through every 
possible variation of blazing scarlet, flashy pinks, salmon and orange, 
lilacs, mauve, dark purples, cream and snow whites and alas! magentas. 
Individual seeds when allowed to drop upon the ground are apt to 
revert to type and produce magenta flowers the following season. 
Because of this persistent trait growers should take particular pains 
to keep all the pink and red phlox from forming seed heads. 





HERE are two distinct ways of massing flowers for large 

garden displays. One is to group colors separately to form 

harmonies or strong contrasts and the other is to let all kinds 
mingle with no prearranged color plan, the grower trusting to nature 
to make pleasing combinations. It is almost impossible, however, to 
make any planting of phlox that is not pleasant; though, of course, by 
careful selection more wonderful pictures can be made. 

Phlox do their best in a rich rather moist soil, and in the blooming 
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PHLOX CANADENSIS, FILLING A CORNER OF THE 
GARDEN WITH LOVELY COLOR DURING THE DAY 
AND SWEET PERFUME ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT. 





OLD-FASHIONED PHLOX GROWING IN A MODERN GARDEN CARRIES THE 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE OLD DAY BINDING THE SPIRIT OF THE OLD 
WITH THE NEW MOST CHARMINGLY: ALL THE COLORS OF THE SUN-SET 
ARE REPEATED IN THESE FAITHFUL, RELIABLE, EXQUISITE FLOWERS. 

















PHLOX IS USED BY 
THE MODERN GARDEN- 
ER TO MAKE RIVU 
LETS AND FLASHING 
STREAMS OF COLOR 
ALONG PATHWAYS, OR 
QUIET POOLS OF SEPA 
RATE COLORS IN HAR- 
DY BORDERS. 

GLOIRE DE MAROC, A 
DEEP VIOLET ALMOST 
A BLUE IN TONE, IS OF 
TEN USED AS A BACK 
GROUND IN BLUE BOR 
DERS, AS SHOWN IN 
THE PHOTOGRAPH BE- 
LOW. 

WHITE, MAUVE, PINK 
ND BLUE HARDY 
PHLOX ARE SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT: THOUGH 
THE COLORS SHOW IN 
FINITE MODULATION, 
THE FORM REMAINS 
QUITE TRUE TO TYPE: 
THEY WILL BLOOM 
FROM JULY TO OCTO 
BER. 
















































PHLOX OVATA SELDOM GROWS 
OVER A FOOT AND A HALF IN 
HEIGHT, BUT IS EXQUISITEL\ 
DELICATE IN FORM AND PUTS 
FORTH FLAMING RED FLOWERS 

ITS SMALL CLUSTERS AND 
NARROW PETALS MAKE IT CON 
SPICUOUS WHEN MASSED WITH 
OTHER PHLOX. 





















HARDY PHLOX SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT, IS ONE OF THE 
MOST USEFUL PLANTS IN 
THE WHOLE GARDEN: IT IS 
TO BE DEPENDED UPON FOR 
MASSED COLOR EFFECTS IN 
LARGE ESTATES, AND TO 
BRING TO.THE SMALL GAR- 
DENS MEMORIES OF THE 
PAST. 
PALE MAUVES AND LAVEN- 
DERS, BLUES, VIOLETS, LI- 
LACS, PINKS, REDS AND 
WHITES ARE LIVING COLORS 
THE GARDENER USES TO CRE- 
ATE HIS EFFECTS. 






















VIVID FLASHES OF FLAME FILL 
THE AUGUST GARDENS WITH FAIRY 
COLOR: FRAGRANT SUN BANKS ARE 
ALSO THERE: BITS OF EVENING 
SKY SEEM HOVERING OVER EARTH: 
SUCH GARDEN PICTURES ARE MADE 
IN THE BEDS OF PHLOX DRUM- 
MONDII. 














PHLOX DRUMMONDII ALWAYS 
SHOWS A _ DISTINCT EYE, SOME- 
TIMES THIS CENTER IS LIGHT WITH 
OUTER EDGE OF PETALS DARK: IN 
OTHER CASES THE EYE IS DARK 
AND THE PETALS LIGHT: BOTH 
VARIETIES ARE SHOWN ON THIS 
PAGE. 





PHLOX SUFFRUTICOSA, VARIA 
TION MISS LINGARD, SOMETIMES 
CALLED THE SMOOTH-LEAVED 
PHLOX, IS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT: 
IT IS WHITE WITH PINK CENTER 
AND IS ONE OF THE EARLIEST OF 
ALL TO BLOOM: UNDER PROPER 
MANAGEMENT IT FLOWERS FROM 
JUNE TO AUGUST AND IS A FAMIL- 
IAR FEATURE OF HARDY BORDERS 


PHLOX DRUMMONDITIS A FLOWER 
UNKNOWN TO THE OLD-TME GAR 
DENS: IT IS AN ANNUAL OF GREAT 
IMPORTANCE: ALBA, A PURE 
WHITE, IS SHOWN AT THE LEF' 
EXACTLY LIKE IT IN FORM ARE 
ROSEA, STELLATA SPLENDENS AND 
COCCINEA: THEY SELDOM GROW 
ABOVE THE HEIGHT OF ONE FOOT 
AND THEREFORE ARE MUCH IN DI 
MAND FOR THE EDGING OF HARDY 
BORDERS. 





FLAME-FLOWERS 


season the ground must be kept well watered. Under good cultiva- 
tion their panicles will often attain a length of twelve inches or more. 
When masses of the tall varieties are planted at the back of a border 
with the dwarfs in the front the effect is like a gorgeous sunset. When 
a border of tall and dwarf plants is well started, a certain proportion 
of all young plants should be pinched back once or twice in order to 
extend the time of blooming. 

Phlox though one of the hardiest of all garden plants and one of 
the most satisfactory in every way, is subject to mildew and should 
be treated occasionally with Bordeaux mixture, or sprinkled and then 
dusted with powdered sulphur. Sometimes it is attacked by a little 
red spider which can be driven away by applying the full force of the 
hose to the under side of the leaves. Every four or five years the 
plants should be dug up and the old stools divided. This increases 
the number of plants and improves the quality. 

In starting a new bed of phlox the ground should be trenched 
at least two feet in depth and the roots set out the last of September 
or the first of October, so that they may get a good rooting in their 
new quarters before the winter comes. If it is not possible to start 
the bed in the fall, young plants may be set out early in the spring, 
though they never do quite as well the first season. They should be 
set out about eighteen inches apart. The time of the division of roots 
should be in the fall, about the first two weeks of October if possible. 


All the old stalks should be cut off in November and the bed given 
a covering of leaves through the winter. 


HLOX subulata is a spring flowering variety often called the 
ground or moss pink. This pretty creeping little thing with 
its moss-like foliage is delightful for rock-gardens as well as 

hardy borders. Its prostrate stems will fall over the top of a wall or 
cling closely, over and around jutting rocks. It also runs in and out 
among the flowers of a hardy border, carpeting the ground with masses 
of charming little flowers. It blooms until scarce a leaf is left in sight. 
In rock gardens they form pools or cushions of delicate pastel colors. 
There are not many varieties, though each one is well worth having. 
Subulata alba is a pure white, blooming in April and May. The 
Bride is white with pink center, F'rondosa is rose, while phlow subulata 
divaricata proper is a purplish pink. Stellaria is also creeping in 
habit. The flowers are star shape and do well in rock-gardens. Its 
pale blue petals make an especially charming note when grown among 
its pink and white relatives. 

Phlox divaricata, more commonly known as Canadian phlox or 

Divaricata Canadensis, flowers profusely in loose clusters all through 
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m@.\ /the month of May. It is a 
- delightfully cool lilac shade 
and grows only about a foot 
high. One form of it is blue and 
another white. It is native to 
America and is found in our rocky 
woods in April and May. Phlox ovata, 
a clear rose color, makes a showy bor- 
der plant. A variation of this suffruti- 
cosa, Miss Lingard, the earliest of the tall 
phloxes to bloom, is white with a pink cen- 
ter. The leaves are small and the stems 
strong and firm. Another variety, Indian Chief, is 
a light purple, and another, White Swan, is a pure 
white. Phlox Amoena (Lovely phlox) is deep pink, 
hairy-leaved and splendid for rock-gardens. Varia- 
) tions of the late blooming phlox paniculata or decussata are both 
f numerous and excellent. One grower recommends the following list 
for use in American gardens. They bloom from August to October: 
White V arieties: 

Independence, tall large spikes; Ixion, pink eye; Saison Lierval, 
crimson eye; Charlotte Saison, deep pink center; Edith, dwarf; Gen- 
eral Trochu, scarlet eye; Jeanne D’Arc, pure white; J. G. Von Las- 
burg, pure white; Richard Wallace, rosy crimson eye. 

Red Varieties: 

Coccinea, rosy red and large; Coquellicot, vermillion scarlet; Or- 
nament, carmine; Eclaireur, carmine, salmon center; General Brice, 
fiery red, purple center; Joseph Barr, carmins; Madame P. Langier, 
dark red. 

Purple V arieties: 

Le Mahdi, deep purple; Lord Raleigh, violet purple; William 
Ramsey, light purple with magenta center. 

Pink V arieties: 

Gen. Chancy, scarlet-pink, tinted salmon; Annie Cook, soft pink 
and very sweet; Peachblow, deep pink and large; R. P. Struthers, 
reddish-pink, tinted orange; Le Soleil, magenta pink; Pantheon, deep 
pink, individual flowers very large. 

Lilac V arieties: 

Cross of Honor, deep lilac, margined white; L’ Esperance, ma- 
genta lilac and very large. 

Phlox Drummondii is one of the most important of all garden 
plants, though it is not a perennial, nor a flower endeared to us through 
association with old-fashioned gardens. Yet its colors are so varied 
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FOR MID-SUMMER GARDENS 


and charming and its nature so dependable and useful, it has sprung 
into universal favor. Every season finds fresh and delightful innova- 
tions of color or form upon the market that bloom profusely early and 
late. They are not very high though there are dwarf and tall varieties, 
but they grow quickly from seed and put out trusses of brilliant blooms 
until Jack Frost arrives in the garden. 


ECAUSE of convenient heights and wide range of vivid colors 
B phlox are much used in borders and to form the edging of paths 
and beds. Phlox Drummondii has been tried in window boxes 
to good effect. No other annual produces such a fine and constant 
display of crimson, flame, rose pink, salmon and white. Their dashing 
colors have suggested such names as Fireball, Snowball, Surprise 
(brilliant vermillion with pure white star center) Grandiflora Nana 
Compacta (Cecily Phlox). ‘These are all dwarf bloomers. ‘Tall, 
large-flowering phlox Drummondii are, Stellata Splendens, Kerme- 
sina, Rosea, Atropurpurea, Alba, Chamois-Rose. 

Their culture is extremely simple. Merely sow thinly in rows, 
after danger of frost is over, where it is to bloom or else venture to 
start it in shallow drills very early in the spring. Then when plants 
are two inches high or more, transplant to position. 

Modern gardeners often wonder how their grand-parents did 
without this new flowering annual. Its great range of soft and brilliant 
colors, the great diversity of its height from six inches to five feet or 


more, its variation of smooth and hairy leaf, stocky and slender stems, 
lends itself to a multiplicity of uses. One of its most effective uses 
is when planted in clumps in a mixed hardy border. It can glorify 
any bed from the lower outer edge to the highest position against the 
fence. The white forms are especially serviceable because they will 











FOR MID-SUMMER GARDENS 


brighten pink, yellow or blue borders. Wherever there is a break in 
a border, there can phlox Drummondii be set out. It seldom fails to 
do exactly what is required of it. 

Though strictly a modern creation it car ries all the atmosphere 
of old-time gardens. It is mentioned among all lists of “poke-bonnet” 
flowers. It seems to belong in the corners with peonies, delphiniums, 
hollyhocks, clove pinks and bleeding hearts. No amount of freakish 
invention can drive it from the ranks of old-fashioned flowers. 

A little wild phlox, phlox Maculata familiarly known as Wild 
Sweet William is credited with being the parent of most of the mod- 
ern forms of garden phlox. It is only about two feet high and has 
white and purplish-pink blossoms. It looks exceedingly lovely when 
growing out among the rocks of our open groves, and one can well 
see how it might have attracted the eye of plant breeders and been 
experimented with until it reached its present beauty. But whether 
in its wild or hybrid form, phlox is always charming and useful. Many 
people report it without fragrance, but whoever has wandered in a 
moon-light garden can testify to its sweetness. The night air seems 
to release a delicate perfume that the sun has not power to call forth. 
White phlox should be in all moon-light gardens, not only because 
of its delicate perfume but because its white panicles seem to stand 
out like ghostly torches. At night the reason for its name phlox, the 
flame, is beautifully apparent. 

Many flowers might well be given the name “Flame” because 
of the fire quality of their color. But the blossoming head of the 
phlox, in addition to its color, bears a distinct resemblance in form 
to a flaming torch. This torch by day blazes with flower fire, but by 
night the white panicles glow with colorless, spiritual fire. A poet 
gave the name “Flaming Flower” to the first phlox because in the 
early days there was but the white and the crimson, or crimson- 
purple plant. Now-a-days, however, the poet might easily have christ- 
ened it “Evening Sky,” for the modern variation in colors shows 
almost every tint observed in a summer sky when day is closing. 

These flaming torches may be lighted every summer in anyone’s 
garden, because they are so easy to grow and so inexpensive to buy. 
They will light a shady fence corner, add radiance to an already 
bright rock garden, rim a pathway like an aura, and dapple a hardy 
border with jewel light. 

The white phlox seems especially ethereal in beauty when asso- 
ciated with blue larkspurs, in fact, a blue and white border can scarcely 
be brought to perfection without the adaptable white phlox. It adds 
brilliance to the lowliest of border flowers and rises as a climax to the 
background. 
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THE ‘PALE HORSE’”’ PASSES: BY WILL 
LEVINGTON COMFORT 


y= N Austrian woman gave up her lover, an American, 
‘ Vw because he breathed a bit of appreciation for Russia’s 
as * \ late change of government. 


cm eS! “You of America are brought up so differently,” 
ee | she said. “You really cannot know the national pas- 
ae sion, You are a fused people. Your country sets you 
free. To us, Country is more than Church or Child. We hate and 
fear those who do not see our Country’s future as we do. ... . You 
think we are decadent. It puts you from us. We do not even know 
Romance any more. We only know the horrible pounding—the 
ghastly pounding of war—the moan of the wounded young men afield 
and the answering cries of the women at home.” 

America cannot quite understand—yet. It is not likely that 
America will ever reach that blind black nationalism, inseparable 
with decadence, which is destroying itself in Europe today. America 
is breeding revolutionists and soldiers at the same time. More and 
more America must see that her business is a bigger fighting than 
for any purely national impulse. More and more as the war goes 
on, and the big cleansing and chastening of war comes home to us 
—the everlasting principles of reason and order and beauty will 
appear out of the chaos and the pain... . . 

Revolutionist—it’s just a name. He is but a preparer for the 
builder. He wants what America wants. His courage goes on when 
the courage of the soldier fails. It’s all in the dream. The power 
and clear visioning of the dream is the courage of the bearer of arms. 

They say in Europe that this is a war without morale. It will 
be a war with morale before Europe is finished; and one of the 
cleanest dreams that any American can dream today is that his 
country will bring with its knives and guns and instruments of 
flagellation something of the Almighty Spirit of the Human Heart 
to light the blackness where the Pale Horse has passed. That’s all 
morale is, and a war without morale hasn’t any cause or effect on 
the constructive side and will continue to destroy itself against itself 
as all black forces do in their madness. 





HE Austrian woman is patriotic. She does not even make 

an effort to detach herself from her country’s evils. The crime 
is to differ with her. This is nationalism. This is Prussian 
patriotism. This is patriotism, as it is taught in schools, and this is the 
patriotism that makes great military nations. America is intrinsically 
evolved past militarism, but will be greater as a punitive and correc- 
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tive force on the planet for this very reason. America as the product 
of a fusion of races must bring a greater dimension to patriotism than 
the European races know so far. 

It’s all in the question as to whether the revolutionary spirit is 
above the Prussian spirit; whether nationalism is the ideal for the 
future—or world federation; whether you are content with a patriot- 
ism that is an arc, or demand a Fatherland of the full globe. 

America may not require utter demoralization in order to be 
shown her true part. Because she is young and a fusion, she should 
be able to change quickly. The splendor of her part at once would 
be to bring morale to this destruction and devil-laughter, hell-deep 
and continent-wide. Russia has outdone us in exaltation. She has 
brought her dream in first. Many of us wanted America to have 
that honor, because we were patriotic—but at least we can play 
second and eradicate commercialism and imperialism from the matted 
welter of slaughter affairs. War will not end, nor day break upon 
the New Age until the races cease to battle for the things that die. 


F anyone concludes that these are the remarks of a religionist 
I —it will be well to point out that this planet will be a whole lot 

more religious before war ends, and no one will be louder about 
it than the trade mind everywhere. . . . We don’t know what war 
means in America yet—but we stand a rather thrilling chance of 
finding out. . . . You’ve heard it so far—a kind of hysterical “Isn’t 
the war awful—tee hee?” from the shop people. ... They’ve got 
past that in France. 

War brings death, and death enforces the faith of the human 
heart, and faith is one of a trinity (as we learned in Sabbath School 
and variously since) that inclines the heart of man to God. You 
take a loved object from the Seen and place it in the Unseen (thou- 
sands each day the soldiers pass) and Faith is born out of the agony 
of separation. The human heart forces a bridge across the abyss 
from the Seen to the Unseen. It’s the old story of the bereaved 
turning to God. Saints are thus made—thus tenderness and purity 
come to be. Within the next ten years there will be heroisms before 
our eyes—heroisms such as seers and saints and sages and artists 
have dreamed of as the consummation of the human soul. And 
those who have lost most and mourned most will read the eternal joy 
of the Plan from the Book of God’s Remembrance. 

When you see the remnant of a race of people crying out that 
there is no God—then you begin to know what war means. When 
a country has given its tithe of human blood, or one in five is gone— 
then you begin to know what the Austrian woman meant when she 
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spoke of the horrible grinding of war and the answer of the women 
to man’s cries of pain afield. . . . When peace brings a worship of 
materials and a dullness that cannot look beyond existing institutions 
—the end is War and after that, a sitting in black upon the ground. 

We didn’t know what death meant before this war—but many 
have learned. The very word Death has the sweetest sound of all 
uttered names to many a lonely heart today. We didn’t know enough 
about Death. We had the habit of thinking this was all. The 
end of such thinking is War. 


HEN your heart is cleft in twain, and one part stays on 

V\ this side and the other over the dim borderland—there’s a 

straining of eyes into the Unseen, a resumption of Faith, a 

picture-making out of the creative materials of human spirit. Life of 
the soul begins again—out of pain—always out of pain. 

We have not yet learned to learn life from the higher masters, 
Joy and Beauty. We still learn through Pain. And one of the 
lessons is War. It is not caused by a bickering between nations— 
that’s only a symbol of the cause of war, a caveman’s torch that 
stands for the solar flame We forget the meaning of Death 
even as we gather our things of death about us, and War comes along 
to remind us again. Always those who answer to Master Pain must 
look to death to find their relation to God. The faith that comes with 
peace at last to the human heart is energized by a love that crosses the 
abyss of life and death. ... A grand old teacher, Master Pain. 
When we know all his lessons and take his hand from our shoulder— 
and touch it to our lips (for we shall know well his wonderful work 
when the time comes for us to part with him), then we shall find 
that he is not a black man at all—but a Sun-burnt God. 

. . . This isn’t a lamentation, not a revolt, against our country 
—rather a call to arms! ... We became too rich. We couldn’t 
see over our bins. We made too many trips to the murder-markets. 
We lost some ships but those that did come home—they were richer 
than old galleons from Spanish Waters. 


OUR at a supper table—a little child, its young mother, and 

the old father and mother of a grown son, who has just died 

for France. The old man’s eyes roved from the child to its 
mother, back to the old woman, and lingered there, something rough 
and deep and wise in his look. The child suffered vaguely. There 
was much suffering in the house. ... The young mother asked 
coldly if they could feel him in the room. Then just as coldly she 
asked if there was a God. Then she ran from the room with a cry 
like a night animal. 
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The silent child began to weep. The old man and the old 
woman stared at each other and wondered what their daughter-in-law 
meant about him being in the room. 

A picture of the chastened world. 

The child turned from the strange sad human beings to the 
fairies that played upon the peasant hearth. The child’s mother had 
rushed forth into the twilight to find a vision or a memory or a 
breath of God. The old man and the old woman looked so long at 
each other in the darkness—that the soul of the son of their flesh 
stood for one healing instant between them. . . 

France is but a name to fight for—England and America just 
names. ‘The battlelines are for humanity’s soul. Tell the gaunt 
breasted woman who sits in the doorway that death is the end—and 
she’ll shriek the lie back to you. France knows the truth; they know 
the truth in German households. They’re not all mad there. The 
evil of the war can only be intensified, its great cleansing delayed, by 
that blind hatred of the foe that characterized the European nations 
in the early days of the war. If America is fighting for humanity, 
let it be with surgical calm and healing in her hands. 

Hate spoils everything. We have lived for decades with many 
Germans. The war has not changed them into fiends. The larger 
patriotism includes many Germans in the World-Fatherland. War 
will end when the hate and the greed and bigoted me-and-mine are 
burned out of our personal and national life. 

The babe knows a room; the child knows a house and looks out 
into a street; the youth learns the street and then the city; the 
young man learns his country, but the man should learn the world. 
You can never be the great lover of America by hating the rest of 
the world; no human mind can see what is best, what is even good 
for America, when the interests of other countries are forgotten. No 
man can rise to faithful or powerful service for any country or ideal 
who can change his views of the Russian revolution because of altered 
conditions in the States. Russia was more truly loved in the Siberian 
prison colonies than in the palaces of Petrograd. No man’s country 
ever suffered because he turned his love and service to the feet of 
humanity. 


HE few who brought the real American impartiality to the 

European war three years ago presently found themselves in 

the midst of the most challenging chaos that ever reared its 
head to the light. Russia and England, known to be foes intrinsi- 
cally, pocketed their hatred for future liquidation and set out to crush 
the nation between them. Austria fell to fighting—her foe thrust 
upon her. Italy for weeks lashed herself with ancient grievances— 
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actually stood for many weeks in the position of one offering herself 
to the highest bidder and weighing the chances of the price being 
paid. Among the lesser Powers it was a matter of geography or 
expediency, a blind havoc in the main, the great essential, named 
morale, nowhere in consideration under the sun. 

Profound and tragic impressions have followed each other 
quickly in the mind that held fast to real neutrality. Such a mind 
perceived that the war was not Austrian, not German, English, Rus- 
sian, French, or Italian—that these great nations, as well as the 
pawns of the Balkans and the Levant, were puppets alike, churned 
together in a great planetary cleansing. Every partisan path was 
found to be increasingly crooked the farther one advanced—and a 
sheer descent at the last. Any national point of view used to dupe 
the people into great destructive energy, proves in itself, no matter 
how sincerely offered, as short-sighted and ill-founded as the hatred 
of two soldiers who meet between trenches and discover, as they 
gore each other to death, that their only basis for hostility is a 
different color of coat. 

Studying Europe in those dark days, the unprejudiced eye was 
in danger of having some truths torn down with the host of illusions. 
It was hard to hold fast to the fact that there was anything magic 
or holy about nations at war. Indeed they seemed entities formed 
of groups of greedy men who wanted their way—in the main, groups 
of leaders devoid of vision and the spirit of fraternity, and careless 


of the welfare of the people, quite the same as many great commercial 
organizations. Sometimes they lied unknowingly, but more often 
in full knowledge. They lied to the press, to the people, to their 
allies, to their enemies, to themselves. Europe was a seething moil 
of lies that turned into the blood of men who believed. Soldiers have 
to believe something in order to continue to fight. When they lose 
their faith in political leaders, they turn revolutionists. 


RMY by army—this is the process. Russia has already turned. 

The real enemies of the people are groups of men who want 

things for themselves. The real issue of the war has nothing 

to do with national entities of this kind, nor with alliances of such 

entities, but with the painful groping consciousness of the peasant 

mind—its slow and torturous awakening, to realize that it has been 

fed on falsehood, its drink poisoned with falsehood, its ears stuffed 
and lungs thickened. 

The people must learn before they can be free. Hitherto they 
have been duped by the nations; and the nations are now being 
duped by each other; but there is a greater plan at work—using men 
and nations alike—a plan to do away with boundaries and hatred 
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and preying, to strike the spear from the hand of man and leave 
it free to help his neighbor, to establish democracy in the place of 
imperialism, and fraternity upon the solid footings of the earth in 
the place of separateness and strife—a plan to bring in the real 


(Continued on page 317) 


PLAYING: BY ETHEL MARJORIE KNAPP 


NE afternoon, 
When I was all alone, 
And weary of my music and my books, 
And weary of philosophies of life, 
I said, “Now then, to rest me, I will play 
Just like a child. 
But what shall I play?” 


A wild, delicious inspiration came. 

“T’'ll play that I am beautiful,” I said. 
So I, who always had been plain of face, 
Set out to play the game. 


It was a gloomy day; no one would call, 


And yet I took my most becoming gown 
And donned it. 


My fingers trembled with excitement as they drew 

The girdle into place. 

My breath came quick and quicker 

As I fastened a string of corals about my throat. 

Then I walked slowly down the broad stairway and through the hall 
into the drawing room 

To meet my imaginary lover. 


“What is it?’ I asked all in maidenly modesty, as though I did not 
know. 

“Ah, you are so beautiful!” he said, and he repeated it again and again 
as a lover should. 

“You are so beautiful! 

You are so beautiful!” 


“And I am also merry,” I answered him, 

“Not staid and serious at all, as most of my friends suppose.” 
With that, I drew my hand away from him, 

And rose and danced all about the room, 
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PLAYING 


Gaily as a child, 

Lightly as a fairy, 

All in smooth circles and musical waves. 

My hair fell about my face, but I did not care, 

For something within me was released which I had never known lived 
in me. 

Then I courtsied to my lover and sat down beside him again, 

And he took my hand and kissed it. 

“You are grace itself,” he said. 

Then he leaned nearer and kissed my lips, and I did not deny him. 

Why should I deny him a joy which was mine also? 


Suddenly I jumped to my feet, startled out of my dream. 

The door bell was pealing loudly. 

A friend, real and not imaginary, had come to see me. 

And here was I, caught in all my finery, and no excuses. 

I tried to draw myself up stiffly and I spoke sternly to the spirit which 
so suddenly had been loosed in me. 

I commanded it to go back where it belonged and cover its head de- 
cently so it could not be seen. 

But it was as stubborn as I and refused to go back; 

I could feel it peeping out of the corners of my eyes. 

Through the window I could see 

My caller was one I did not wish to miss. 

So I opened the door and led her in. 


She sat on the very sofa where, five minutes before I had sat with my 
lover, but that she did not know, and so I sat down beside her. 

She also took my hand and held it. 

Then she looked questioningly into my face, 

Then she looked at my gown. 

“A party?” she asked me. 

“No, no,” I said, all in confusion, “No, no, I was only playing.” 

“Playing?” she repeated after me. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I was playing ” but I could not tell her. 

“Never mind,” she said, “what you were playing,” and I shall never 
forget the music of her voice as she spoke, 

“Never mind that, only play it again! 

Your hair is tossed and tumbled as it should be, 

Your eyes are shining, 

Your cheeks are flushed, 

Why my dear, my dear,” and she drew herself back to look at me, 

“T never knew before that you were beautiful.” 





THE INTERMITTENT GARDENER: A _ HILL- 
SIDE GARDEN IN THE MIDDLE-WEST MADE 
BY ONE WOMAN OUT OF OFFICE HOURS 


OOKING from the west hillside of a lovely little gar- 
den into the rose plot, Elizabeth Rockwell, who made 
the earth bear flowers where weeds once flourished, 
has reason to be proud and happy. Her eyes linger 
over a foreground of poppies, zinnias, iris, hardy 

| phlox, Madonna lilies, old-fashioned pinks and a host 
of other beautiful blossoming things, as they follow 

the grassy path to hardy roses of many kinds, protected from rough 
winds by high lattices overgrown with Dorothy Perkins and Crimson 
Ramblers. There are three of these white lattices set in the form of 
a triangle, each one fifteen feet long and of the same height. Among 
the flowers invited to live within the enclosure are evening primroses, 
delphiniums, foxgloves and hollyhocks. These come to full beauty 
after the roses have reached the climax of their glory so the rose 
court is by no means deserted when the queen is absent. Bordering 
another thirty-foot path to the rose plot is the aromatic bee-balm 
planted on purpose to attract the humming birds. So these irri- 
descent sprites sip daintily from the honey challices of the flowers all 
summer, and hide their nests among the roses. 

Working in the garden, is Miss Rockwell’s recreation after her 
day’s work as librarian in the Goshen, Indiana, Public Library, and 
surely no finer association of work and pleasure could be desired. The 
sedentary life of a librarian is well balanced by the active physieal 
exertion required to make the earth blossom with roses, for as has 
often been said, “gardens are not made by thinking about them nor 
wishing for them, but by much digging in the dirt.” Muscles are 
taxed most wholesomely when spading, hoeing, or raking, and no 
exercise is better for the health than weeding and seed planting. 

The plan of this garden is Miss Rockwell’s own, and all the plant- 
ing and tending of it has been done either by her own hands or under 
her direct supervision. She has gathered together in this yard favorite 
old-fashioned flowers and a few of the newer varieties, so that her 
garden gives the satisfaction which comes of discovering old favorites, 
plus many charming surprises. The photographs illustrate most 
happily what can be done through one woman’s efforts with but five 
years’ care. She has taken advantage of the existing trees and built 
around them with a landscape-architect’s skill. A great sense of space 
is shown in some of the pictures. They look as though they were por- 
tions of a large estate, but the illusion of space is the result of inspired 
planting. 
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LOOKING FROM THE WEST HILLSIDE INTO THE 
GARDEN PLANTED OUTSIDE OFFICE 
WOMAN WHO SPENDS HER DAYS AMONG THE 
A PUBLIC LIBRARY: OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
AS PHLOX, MADONNA LILIES, POPPIES 
DER THE PATHS TO THE ROSE PLOT: IN 
OF THE OLD FRUIT TREES ARE BOXES FOR THE BIRDS 


ROSE 
HOURS, BY A 
BOOKS Ol 
SUCH 
AND PINKS, BOR 
THE CROTCHES 














HARDY PHLOX AND JAPANESE ANEMONE FILL THE AUGUST 
DAYS WITH PERFUME AND COLOR. IN THE SPRING THIS 
SAME SPACE IS FILLED WITH BULBS LATER SHASTA 
DAISIES, POPPIES, PEONIES AND OTHER OLD-TIME FLOWERS 
FOLLOW IN PROPER SUCCESSION. LILACS, FORSYTHIA, AND 
THE FLOWERING RASPBERRY, FORM THE SWEET HEDGE 
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DOROTHY PERKINS AND CRIMSON RAMBLERS CLIMB OVER THE 
THREE LARGE WHITE LATTICES THAT SERVE AS A SCREEN TO THE 
ROSE PLOT, WHEREIN MANY TEA AND HARDY ROSES BLOOM. WHITE 
CLOVER AND ENGLISH DAISIES BROIDER THE GREEN LAWN 
EVENING PRIMROSES, DELPHINIUMS, FOXGLOVES AND LILIES 
BLOOM IN THE GARDEN, AFTER THE ROSES HAVE FINISHED FLOW 
ERING THIS IS THE BACK VIEW OF THE ROSE ENCLOSURE 











































TRUMPET VINES 
CLIMB ALMOST TO THE 
TOP OF THE OLD WAL 
NUT TREE AND DROP 
FAIRY BUGLES UPON 
THOSE PASSING FROM 
THE. HOUSE TO THE 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. 

HARDY PHLOX HAVE 
BEEN GIVEN A SPECIAL 
CORNER WHERE THEY 
HAVE FULL OPPORTU- 
NITY TO DEVELOP 
THEIR HIGHEST 
BEAUTY. THE COLORS 
OF THESE PHLOX HAVE 
BEEN CAREFULLY SE 
LECTED, THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL ONES RE- 
TAINED AND THE IN- 
FERIOR ONES REJECTED 
SO THAT THE GLIMPSE 
OF THIS BED IN BLOS- 
SOMING TIME IS A 
SIGHT THAT ATTRACTS 
GUESTS FROM ALL 
ABOUT THE COUNTRY- 
SIDE. HUMMING 
BIRDS AND BEES ALSO 
SPEND LONG HOURS 
AMONG THE BLOSSOMS 




















THE INTERMITTENT GARDENER 


NDER an old Northern Spy apple tree she has grouped the 

[ | summer blooming hydrangeas, snow-berries and Anthony 

Waterer spireas. These give a succession of bloom from spring 

until fall. High up in the crotches of the apple trees are bird boxes 

for the wrens and blue birds. These feathered friends of the garden 

occupy their houses every year, for they have discovered it to be a 

sanctuary indeed, where fledglings may be reared in security and 
where food is easily found. 

Grape vines form the background for rows of tall hollyhocks and 
at the same time make a beautiful division line between the vegetable 
and fruit gardens. Sunsets are watched over a patch of peonies, phlox, 
Anemone Japonica, Madonna lilies and poppies. About them are 
circled lilacs, forsythias and flowering raspberries on one side, and by 
a hedge on another formed entirely of Shasta daisies grown from 
small volunteer plants. Back of them are hickory, oak, maple, and 
elm trees with two foreign relatives, Aralia Japonicas, to give an airy 
quality of foliage. Spring shows her presence in these beds by multi- 
tudes of bulbs which cover the bare earth with brilliant color, while 
the rest of the flowers are awakening for the summer festivity. 


Hardy phlox have been given a corner where they may have full 
swing to develop their highest beauty. One of the photographs shows 
a portion of this phlox garden. The seat proves that the sight must 
be worth many hours of inspection. The colors have been carefully 
tested out and chosen—the most beautiful ones encouraged and the 
unharmonious ones removed. Here the bees feed all day long. The 
planting of this plot is especially happy. Here is no sense of for- 
mality, which in certain places is most attractive. Phlox, because of 
its long humble garden tradition, would not be preserving the senti- 
ment we have loved had it been planted geometrically. The untrained 
naturalness of this bed is much to be commended. 


ATURALNESS is the most conspicuous characteristic of this 

Middle-Wesit garden. The delightful results that come from 

a formal planting do not belong in this type of garden. The 

whole spirit of this western home yard is an unpretentious informality, 

charming to behold. Italian fountains and pergolas or English walled 

enclosures would not have been as suitable as this simple assembling 

of favorite flowers. Every American loves an old apple tree, a time- 

modeled cherry tree or a picturesquely gnarled pear tree. These three 

treasures were already in the garden and the flowers and shrubs were 
charmingly built up to such humble grace and dignity. 


A great deal has been written about building houses suitable to 
their environment, but the importance of this cannot be brought too 
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THE INTERMITTENT GARDENER 


often to the notice of home-makers. The law of suitability to locality 
that is so necessary in architecture is of equal importance in garden- 
making. Gardens should express the spirit of their individual part 
of the country. It is foolish to attempt an Italian garden in the Mid- 
dle-West, an English garden in the South, or a California garden 
in the East. Better far to take the wealth of the immediate neighbor- 
hood and arrange it in a way that will enhance its characteristic beauty 
rather than change it awkwardly into something foreign to its nature. 

Gardeners in the Middle-West have severe winters to contend 
with, so must be uncannily wise in the selection of the flowers to plant. 
Certain plants like peonies, syringas, weigelias, snow balls, bridal 
wreath, attain rare perfection in that part of the country. The trees 
of the Middle-West are superb in form and infinite in variety. All 
the bulbs do well, and those perennials which have the hardihood to 
withstand bitter winters show a more vigorous richness of color, than 
they do in any other part of our country. 

So there is much material for the western gardener, but it must 
be of the tried variety and the garden must be protected during the 
winter. Yet the gardening problems of the central States are not 
greater than in any other part of the country, and Miss Rockwell 
has proved beyond question that morning and evening hours devoted 
to the soil will reward the intermittent gardener beyond expectation. 
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THE BIG IDEA: GEORGE BELLOWS 
TALKS ABOUT PATRIOTISM FOR 
BEAUTY 


AM a patriot for beauty” is George Bellows’ idea. “I 
would enlist in any army to make the world more beauti- 
ful. I would go to war for an ideal—far more easily than 
I could for a country. Democracy is an idea to me, is the 
Big Idea. I cannot believe that democracy can be dropped 
out of existence because of the purpose of one or of many nations. 

“T am going out to California this summer and paint my head 
b  off—and then I'll do my stunt for democracy—if it comes out that 
way. I cannot put my finger on my war psychology at all. I can see 
clearly the beauty of France giving her blood for the ideal expressed 
in “Ma Patrie.” But then, too, I can see the point of view of the 
Pacifist who wants to lead his life in his own way, out to the end he has 
planned for it, and who wants to work for his children and stay with 
them. But where the Patriot gets it over the Pacifist in my mind is 
that he does not have a chance to be a coward. And the Pacifist can be 
either a philosopher or coward as his nature suggests—that is what 
troubles me about it. 


“I hate the thought of fighting—but I am all for democracy. 
You see it tangles a fellow up pretty badly. I guess most men I know 
would feel mighty sick at the thought of a bayonet. To me the bayo- 
net is the worst part of war. And yet back of the bayonet is the great 
call to democracy. 


“I have been called a revolutionist—if I am, I don’t know it. 
First of all I am a painter, and a painter gets hold of life—gets hold 
of something real, of many real things. That makes him think, and 
if he thinks out loud he is called a revolutionist. I guess that is about 
the size of it. 


“T am deeply interested in real life. I want to see it, I want to 
paint it, and God knows I do not want to destroy it. But there you 
are. If you think, you see democracy looming large for the whole 
world; France is great because she is living it, Russia is great because 
she is starting it. If you think, you know democracy has got to win— 
not in this nation or in that, but freedom for the whole world. 





‘¢w HAVE always felt about art, that it was freedom that counted. 
A man must see things and say things his own way. This is his 
New Imagination. No artist who thinks can spend his life try- 
ing to understand another man’s interest. It’s all right about those 
wise old guys in Italy and Spain. I am mighty interested in what they 
did, because they used their own imagination for their lives. And I 
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A PATRIOT FOR BEAUTY 


want to use mine for the things I see—The Hudson, The Skyscrapers, 
The Sea at Monhegan, Ship-Building at Gloucester, I see wonder 
where the young immigrants play in the green river parks at night. 

“T like to paint Billy Sunday, not because I like him, but because 
I want to show the world what I do think of him. Do you know, I 
believe Billy Sunday is the worst thing that ever happened to Amer- 
ica? He is death to imagination, to spirituality, to art. Billy Sunday 
is Prussianism personified. His whole purpose is to force authority 
against beauty. He is against freedom, he wants a religious autoc- 
racy, he is such a reactionary that he makes me an anarchist. You can 
see why I like to paint him and his devastating ‘saw-dust-trail. I 
want people to understand him. 

“When I paint the great beginning of a ship at Gloucester, I 
fee] the reverence the ship-builder has for his handiwork. He is creat- 
ing something splendid, to master wind and wave, something as fine 
and powerful as Nature’s own forces. I get it from him that he is 
impressed with his own struggle to accomplish this, and when I paint 
the collosal frame of the skeleton of his ship I want to put his wonder 
and his power into my canvas, and I love to do it. I have no criticism 
to make of what he does, I am filled with awe, and I am trying to 
paint as well as he builds, to paint my emotion about him. I call this 
the ‘New Imagination’—1 have no other. 

“T tried to do something as genuine as the painting of a ship- 
builder’s work when I painted a famous old man for a famous New 
York Club House. I put my kind of imagination into it. I wanted 
to make him live just as he was. It seemed to me that if the club 
members ‘wanted him to be painted, they would want him as they 
knew him. And then I made a canvas with the color that belonged 
to life, full of it, but the art committee of the club sent my picture 
back. And now I am very glad of it. I like it around, because it has 
come to be regarded as the best portrait I ever have painted. 

“Tt’s a queer thing about models. Do you know some people 
have the design of a painting in their features and bodies, and some 
haven’t. I have seen beautiful women whom you couldn’t paint at 
all, you couldn’t get a design from them, you couldn’t make their 
bodies compose. And along comes a little girl, not especially pretty, 
not striking, but you can paint her; she can make designs for a dozen 
paintings. 


‘¢w AM always very amused with people who talk about lack of 
I subjects for painting. The great difficulty is that you cannot stop 
to sort them out enough. Wherever you go, they are waiting 

for you. The men of the docks, the children at the river edge, polo 
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“JEAN,” FROM A PAINT 
ING BY GEORGE BELLOWS 
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“IN A ROWBOAT,” FROM A 
PAINTING BY GEORGE BELLOWS. 














“THE BRIDGE-BUILDER,” FROM A 
PAINTING BY GEORGE BELLOWS. 














“ANNE,” FROM A PAINT 
ING BY GEORGE BELLOWS. 

















A PATRIOT FOR BEAUTY 


crowds, prize fights, summer evening and romance, village folk, young 
people, old people, the beautiful, the ugly. Everywhere the difficulty 
that I have had, even when I was quite young was to stop long enough 
to do the thing. As a student I was always eager to do the tre- 
mendous, vital things that pressed all about me. It seems to me that 
an artist must be a spectator of life; a reverential, enthusiastic, emo- 
tional spectator, and then the great dramas of human nature will 
surge through his mind. 

“I do not see why a man should wait a minute to begin work 
after he has any security in his technique; because the way to become 
a painter is to paint. There are only three things demanded of a 
painter: to see things, to feel them and to dope them out for the 
public. You can learn more in painting one street scene than in six 
months’ work in an atelier. My advice is to paint just as soon as you 
have the confidence to, and keep your ideals of art aloof to criticize 
your painting with. Watch all good art, and accept none as a stand- 
ard for yourself. Think with all the world, and work alone. 

“When once you begin to work, it is amazing how people account 
for what you accomplish. I have been told in print that I have found 
my inspiration in Spain with Goya; in France with Manet and Cour- 
bet; in America with artists younger than myself, and from whom I 
could not have gained help because my painting began before theirs. 
I have been said to have come out into the painting world slowly, 
handicapped with my respect of old masters. I have been accused 
of painting without reverence for art before I had mastered my tech- 
nique. It seems to me the only way is to get from the past what you 
can, from the present what you are bound to, to absorb it all, assimi- 
late what you can; think, see, feel, live and work. Anyway, the great 
purpose of art is to develop the artist, the pleasure that he gives is 
secondary. If he has many big ideas and fine ideals and a technique 
to put them over, so much the better; but in the main, art is man’s 
capacity of showing his development. And every artist must do it his 
own way.” 

We feel that Mr. Bellows has given us a very good recipe for 
being a painter, “watch all good art and accept none as a standard, 
think with all the world and work alone.” The man who can do this 
will indeed find his own development. He will understand what has 
been done the world over, appreciate it, assimilate it and forget it. 
There is truly no more individual young painter in America today 
than George Bellows, no more sincere student of art and no more 
genuine admirer of what has been done in art throughout the world. 
But as he says, “every artist must do it his own way’”—and we feel 
that Bellows’ way is a very American one, frank and worth while. 
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MAKING A HOME FOR WILD BIRDS: HOW 
TO BUILD FOR THEM AND FEED THEM 


“Every wild wing of the hunted, the harried, 
Every fleet foot of the stalked, the pursued, 
Every bright eye of the fearful, the followed, 
Solace may find in this blithe solitude.” 
—Archibald Rutledge. 


HERE is a wild bird sanctuary in Arkansas, planned 
after the Henry Ford Bird Farm near Dearborn, 
Michigan, though it is maintained in quite a different 
way. Part of this bird farm was first of all a retreat 
for members of the Three Arts Club of Kansas City, 
who built upon Mount Myown a homestead called 

“Justmere Terrace,” after the same plan as the MacDowell 
Association at Petersborough, New Hampshire. All around 
the central clubhouse are a number of little cabins, each one named 
after some bird. From their delight of the wild country came the 
idea of developing it as a bird farm. They wished to help protect 
our native wild birds; to do their part in increasing the number of 
song and insectivorous birds, and this they found could best be done 
by maintaining a safe breeding place for them, by prodiving food 
throughout the barren winter months and by erecting comfortable 
nesting boxes that might catch the eye of migrating birds, persuading 
them to remain. 


This beautiful sanctuary is among the foothills of the Ozark 
Mountains. The Rolling River, flowing through this section, was 
dammed to make such a marshy bog as water fowl love, and diverted 
into innumerable little streamlets to provide bathing pools and fresh 
drinking water for the little birds who are afraid of rushing rivers 
and large pools. This stretch of country includes a woodlot, open 
fields and a grove, so that the birds loving the open meadow, those 
preferring a covert of the woods, those needing high trees or low 
tangled bushes may find the reservation exactly to their liking. 


As the work grew in scope Miss Chloe Matteson, with courage 
born of love of the winged songsiers, “took up” one hundred and 
forty acres of land adjoining the Three Arts Club colony. This she 
has made over for all time as a bird reservation. 

Practically the same devices for winter feeding, and the same 
methods of planting have been carried out in “Justmere Terrace,” 
that are used for protecting and increasing wild birds on the Henry 
Ford Bird Farm. Though they put up a great many bird houses, 
that has been but a minor part of their work. First of all they desired 
to preserve their land in its natural wildness, so that birds which prefer 
to build their own nests, instead of living in man-made houses, would 
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be assured suitable and safe sites. Part of the difficulty in preserving 
wild-bird life has been through people’s thrifty ideal of clearing away 
tangles and cutting down dead trees. More than fifty species of our 
most useful birds build in hollow trees. They hunt for a soft spot or 
a knothole, and then from this opportunity they soon drill a home 
exactly to their liking. Without dead trees they are helpless—unless 
they accept the hollow boxes built for them by their friends the boys 
and girls. The new idea of building nesting boxes is to provide birds 
with a makeshift home in place of those delightful ones in the dead 
trees that we have robbed them of. 


NOTHER very large class of birds only build in low, tangled 
thickets. When these have been cleared away by the industrious 
farmer, there is nothing left for the birds to do but to move 

to an uncultivated part of our country, which is rapidly becoming 
harder and harder to find. They cannot make long flights up to a 
nest in the high trees, and they do not take kindly to nesting boxes, 
so unless low bushes can be tied together to form a thicket, or unless 
the edges of our fields be left in unpruned wildness, the little birds 
will be forced to leave. 

There are many mountain bluebirds in this newly formed bird 
farm. ‘They show decided preference for trees along the bank of a 
little streamlet that runs through the sanctuary. A few nesting 
boxes were placed on the trees in “Happy Hollow,” which were occu- 
pied by half a hundred of these beautiful feathered gardeners; but 
most of them preferred to build their own nests. The cowbird, too 
inefficient to make her own nest, too pleasure loving to brood her own 
eggs, too lazy to feed her own nestlings, lays her eggs in the bluebird’s 
nest wherever she gets a chance. These notorious “slackers” receive 
persistent discouragement from a carpenter who passes every day 
through the bird reservation. He seems to possess an uncanny abil- 
ity to discover this troublesome tenant, and by persistently destroying 
the eggs and frightening the mother, has greatly diminished the number 
of them in the reservation. No one can calculate how many bluebirds 
have been saved through the efforts of this one man alone. 

Bluebirds seem to know that in the region of men’s homes is 
safety, for they love to build in dooryards and in gardens. They have 
learned that their startled cries on the approach of their serpent ene- 
mies will bring protection from man. About twenty Armstrong blue- 
bird boxes, built especially to keep at bay the greatest of all bluebird 
enemies, the black snake, are being erected in an old orchard near a 
grain field to test out their efficacy. Bluebirds are one of the most 
useful as well as most beautiful of our native birds, and every local 
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effort made to protect them and increase their number is a national 
benefit. 


HE redstart nests in the crotch of the high trees, and the oriole 
I swings its woven basket-home from the tip of pendant branches. 

Goldfinches, phoebes, towhees, warblers, nuthatches, many kinds 
of sparrows, the indigo bunting, and many other kinds of birds have 
found refuge in this preserve. The indigo bunting’s nest was never 
discovered, but early in July one brought his family to the feeding 
table, showing that he had built somewhere near this sure food supply. 
The veery, likewise, hid her nest safe from every curious eye. It was 
not until August that she brought her beautiful brood to the door- 
yard and showed them where clear water was to be found. Catbirds 
and the policeman jays abound on the place. All summer long the 
cardinals nested in the underbrush, reporting at the feeding table 
only after a heavy shower, when food was scarce. The mountain quail 
brings her brood to the dooryard of Ragged Robin cabin, whistling 
her cheery “All is well.” 

Hummingbirds scorn the clumsy houses of man’s manufacture, 
but build among the shrubbery by his doorside. The tiny little nests 
are made inconspicuous by bits of lichen pulled from the branch and 
stuck in a clever way upon the nest until it looks exactly like a knob 
on the branch. Sharp, indeed, is the eye that can discover the nest 
even when looking directly at it. 

Hummingbirds love to build in rose vines, seeming to know that 
their tangle of thorns will keep serpent enemies at bay. To attract 
the hummingbirds, the sanctuary makers planted a bed of old-fash- 
ioned flowers, the honey-bearing flowers upon which these daintiest of 
all birds feed. Food tables of grain and suet are all very well for 
chickadees and robins, but such a feast does not appeal to the hum- 
mingbird, so sweetened water or flower cups filled with honey are 
provided for him. 

The downy and redheaded woodpecker and the yellow-breasted 
chat have also accepted the hospitality of this wild-bird farm. The 
crow rears its young in a little clearing near the corn field, the owl 
hoots softly from many a hollow tree—but why enumerate every bird 
found on this sanctuary, for within its boundaries are practically all 
the birds known to the woodlands, swamps and fields of Arkansas. 


OOD reports come from the boxes and houses put up only this 
Cyrring for though they were new and some had been painted, 
still the majority of them were occupied. It has been thought 
that birds are cautious where a new house is concerned, preferring 
those that have been weathered for a winter at least. The experi- 
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SANCTUARY FOR WILD BIRDS RECENTLY ESTABLISHED IN THE OZARK 
MOUNTAIN, ARKANSAS, PLANNED AFTER THE WILD BIRD FARM ESTAB 
LISHED BY HENRY FORD IN MICHIGAN THE ROLLING RIVER HAS 
BEEN DIVERTED INTO NUMEROUS SMALL STREAMS WHERE WATER 
FOWL AND SMALL BIRDS MAY FIND A HOME TO THEIR LIKING 




















THE BIRD FARM AT “JUSTMERE TERRACE” INCLUDES 
AN ABUNDANCE OF WATER AS WELL AS SMALL SHEL 
FERED GROVES, OPEN FIELDS AND TANGLED THICKETS 
MEMBERS OF THE “THREE ARTS CLUB,” KANSAS 
CITY, ALSO FIND SANCTUARY IN THIS RESERVATION 














A POOL FOR SWAN, WILD DUCK AND WADING 
BIRDS OF ALL KINDS WAS ARTIFICIALLY FORMED 
BY THE OVERFLOWING OF A LOVELY RIVER THAT 
RUNS THROUGH THIS WILD BIRD RESERVATION. 








THE FOUNDER OF THE “THREE ARTS 
CLUB,” KANSAS CITY, MISS CHLOE MAT 
TESON, ON HER WAY TO FILE ON 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY ACRES 
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ence at this sanctuary bears out this thought that the birds do prefer 
old houses, but through man’s continued kindness, they have come 
to trust even the newly painted ones that still unmistakably bear his 
workmanship. 

The spirit of the bird lovers who have founded this sanctuary 
for birds is shown by the personal service of resident members. One 
small white-haired lady of sixty-six makes a daily round of a mile’s 
walk, visiting the drinking basins and baths in her section, filling them 
with fresh water, and in the winter leaving rations of seed and suet- 
sticks. Another worker keeps a constant and sharp lookout for new 
nests, and when one is found, protects the brooding mother from start- 
ling intrusions by drawing a circle of wire or cord about her bush 
home, or by posting a notice of “Sanctuary”. Passing friends respect 
such a sign, still their voices, or pass by another route. “Sanctuary” 
signs are especially protective for those birds who nest in the grass 
and whose lowly home would be utterly wrecked by one careless step. 
Others plant berry-bearing bushes and trees, such as elder, thorn 
bushes, privet, wild grape and viburnum. Some see to it that sun- 
flowers, millet and buckwheat patches are started. 

Another valuable form of service was volunteered by the Liberty 
Bell Bird Club and the Audubon Bird Class at Forth Smith. This 
is the largest branch of the Liberty Bell Bird Club in the United 
States, consisting of over five thousand members. Every school dis- 
trict in the country is represented, and the children have most gen- 
erously contributed bird houses, nesting boxes, food hoppers and 
suet cages of their own making to this wild bird farm. 

Other members of “Justmere Terrace” have helped to develop 
the Rossignol Falls into a safe and bountiful feeding ground for ducks 
and swans. Others have put up warning signs, “Here Is No Hunt- 
ing’; or post friendly invitation upon some mammoth tree, such as 
“Rest Where My Shadow Falls,” making the hospitality apparent by 
comfortable looking rustic seats of willow. 

It is the mission and ambition of this branch of the Audubon 
work to form clubs in every county of the seven States of the Greater 
Southwest. When people back their ambitions so practically as in 
this case, there can be no doubt of the tremendous help they will 
render to wild birds of their part of the country. 

There are but few birds of prey in Arkansas that are really harm- 
ful, and these do small mischief indeed among the songsters, compared 
with man’s injury to them through the destruction of woodland haunts. 
The birds are only recently learning to trust mankind. Such places as 
this Sanctuary are of more than local service. It is impossible to esti- 
mate how far-reaching is such wise protection. 
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THE FIFES: BY CAPT. THEODORE GOOD.- 
RIDGE ROBERTS 


A I \YHUMPS the big drum, 
“Come i 
And thin and bitter-sweet the fifes are calling me— 
“Come up and serve your country in the red fields over-sea. 
“Come up and serve your King, in this his needful day, 
“On the torn fields of the old world, four thousand miles away.” 


Rap the little drums, 

“Come!” 

And shrill and thin as a child’s cry the black fifes call to me, 

And wring my heart, and turn my face to the red fields over-sea— 
“Come up and serve your country, in this her needful day, 

“Where tyrants strike at her great heart, four thousand miles away.” 


But soon the drums are silent. The thin fifes cease their cry, 
The only sound is the thud of feet as the regiments go by; 
And soft and clear and bitter-sweet a dear voice cries to me 
Of the days of peace and love and ease that are not over-sea. 
Oh, slow our feet are tramping, and the bitter dust drifts up. 
Oh, slow our hearts are beating, and bitter is the cup. 


Then— 

Thuds the big drum, 

“Come!” 

And quick and high and sharp and thin the fifes cry out to me, 
“Come out, come up and serve your King on the red fields over-sea. 
“Stand up. Stand out for Freedom, in this distressful day, 

“For they strike at all you have and love, four thousand miles away.” 


Valcartier Camp, Canada: 
September 9th, 1914 











HABIT: A STORY: BY MAURICE 
LAZAR 


HE relaxed figures of the parents and their children 
and grandchildren, assembled in the bare kitchen on 
the last day, the day of departure, seemed to express 
a spirit of general submission to the thing that had 
finally come to pass. With tears in their eyes and with 
their voices quivering in their emotion, the members of 

the third and second generations drooped sorrowfully before 
those of the first generation, before the two old silent figures 
seated in the center of the room. One of these figures was that of 
a tall, bowed, gray-haired man, with large bulging eye-brows that 
emphasized the shadows about the deep-sunken eyes. His long soft 
beard, partly gray, partly brown; his white flannel shirt and loose 
coat, all, appeared to vivify about him a sort of passionate, spiritual 
patriarchism. This old man likely was in his eightieth year, and 
still in full control of his physical and mental faculties. Although 
his neck and shoulders were stooped, his body (proper) was straight 
like that of a young athlete. And particularly noticeable was the 
confident steady stare in his eyes. 


His companion, a short, narrow-shouldered woman of meager 
bosom, sat in a chair beside him, with her thin arms crossed upon her 
breast. She was rocking herself to and fro, as if in accompaniment 
to her moans and tears—the while he muttered a prayer in Yiddish. 
Presently he arose, straightened his figure with an air of one who has 
just emerged upon the shore after an exhilarating swim, and with his 
hands clasped behind him, moved solemnly towards the door. 


A short cry broke forth from the mouth of the old woman: 
“Simon!” she said, and the brightness about her eyes suddenly grew 
into large tears that rolled down her heavily lined cheeks. Then again, 
“Simon!” and her outstretched hands gestured tremblingly in her 
lacuna. 

The old woman’s outcry seemed to dispel the silence of the mourn- 
ing figures. As of one accord they surrounded the old man at the 
partly-opened door, and plucking at his coat and even at his trousers, 
these sons and daughters and grandsons and granddaughters pleaded 
with him, begged him to reconsider his decision, and to stay! He 
stood a short time as if irresolute, and suddenly cried in his Yiddish: 


“Dear children, so it must be! You Yankele and David and 
Sarahle, and you little Perele—your mother and I have brought you 
up in the sight of God, with all faith in the world of mankind. You 
have matured under my roof, and you have gone forth and acquired 
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HABIT: A STORY 


roofs of your own. Now you are married, and have begotten these 
beautiful children. You must live your own lives, as you have begun 
them, with all confidence, with all happiness!” 

He paused. He had suddenly caught sight of the little old woman 
who still sat in her chair in the center of the room and cried; the little 
old woman who had been his wife for thirty years; who had borne him 
seven children: three sons and four daughters; who had shared with 
him the joys and sorrows and sufferings in the birth and growth of 
these children—and in the death of three of them; who had been, un- 
til last week, his wife by law as well as by fact—until he and she had 
obtained from Rabbi Sloike a get (divorce). As he looked at her 
and thought of the life he had lived with her, he had no courage to 
say anything, and simply beating his breast with his clenched hand, 
he went down the stairs of the apartment building. 

His children and grandchildren followed him, down the stairs 
and into the street-car that finally brought the entire group to the 
depot, at La Salle street and Fifth Avenue. The hurrying of men 
and women in the great over-hanging shed, the floor of which was 
closely packed with lines of long trains that puffed and whistled, the 
unceasing rattling of chains, the flow of passengers, all, commingled 
in one steady uproar that practically unnerved the old man, who sat 
huddled at one corner of the long bench near the entrance gates. His 
descendants sat about him, their faces mute with appeal. 

The old man seemed to be in some sort of daze. He told himself 
that all would be well; that he was following faithfully the path or- 
dained for him; that by sustaining these present difficulties with forti- 
tude, he would be done with this inevitable, heart-rending parting from 
his folk, and would soon be on his way to New York, whence he could 
board ship for Jerusalem: there to pass the rest of the days which 
would be left to him. 

In glancing about, he was rather startled to find that his quondam 
wife was seated beside him. She was crying again, and compassion- 
ately regarding her sorrows, he felt himself compelled to address to 
her words of comfort and cheer. 

“Malkeh,” he said softly, and placed his hand upon her shoulder, 
“Jet me inspire you, a thousand blessings on your head. Soon the 
train will arrive, to take me away forever, and you will go back with 
our children and grandchildren and your heart will rejoice in the sight 
of your own flesh and blood—your own children—growing up sturdy 
and pious as befits Israel’s own. 

“Do you think I am angry because you will not go with me? No, 
dear Malkehle! You have still many spiritful years before you; why 
should you pass them in the company of a constant grumbler, ai 
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HABIT: A STORY 


Feigele? (eh, little bird?) You were a young woman of eighteen 
when I first laid eyes upon you, and a sweet kalleh (bride) were you 
when we stood before the Rabbi under the chuppeh (wedding- 


canopy ). 

“Now, with my last years before me, for I cannot live much 
longer, I realize that I have passed too much of my time among the 
commonplace everyday things of life, too short a time attending to 
my spiritual needs. I am tired, I am old, I want to live out my life 
in the land where my forefathers are buried. Only in the old home 
of our race, may you live many ripe years, will I find that calm and 
restfulness I seek.” 


ALKEH nodded sadly while he spoke. Who was she to say 
M nay to this or to that? She had been his wife and companion 
for thirty years—a privilege that, considering his piety, was 
denied to many women of even finer grain than herself! For thirty 
years she had scrubbed his floors and cooked the food, and washed 
the clothes and nursed the children she had borne him with such suf- 
fering! And there had been rich rewards for her, from all her toil 
and pain. There had been many happy moments—many joyful 
evenings at the supper table, with her husband and children about 
her. And now it was all at an end. He was going out of her life; 
he, with and through whom she had experienced so much, was now 
as a stranger to her. Had not Rabbi Sloike said as much in granting 
the decree for their get? . . . . the tears fell faster down her 
cheeks, and a slight croon issued steadily from her closed mouth. 

Simon tapped her gently with his hand. Now and then he looked 
at the great clock which hung at one end of the hall. Soon his train 
would roll in. His trunk was checked and everything in readiness 
for his departure. He was in great stress of mind as he sat there in 
his confusion and reflected upon his future and upon the future of all 
his kin whom he was leaving behind. He felt himself to be spiritually 
and physically shattered as he beheld the pitiful, quiet pleading of the 
little woman at his side. Andhe thought ... . 

Years ago his Malkeh’s cheeks had been soft and round, with a 
healthy tint; and her teeth had been even and white so that when 
they were revealed in her parted mouth, his years would fall from him. 
And his Malkeh had been so tender and solicitous of his com- 
We 6 « « 

How quietly she had submitted to the inexorable dictates of tra- 
dition! In permitting the cutting off of her long black hair. In spite 
of her youth, as became (he then thought) a true Jewish woman, she 
had put on the customary shaitel (wig). Even now, with her youth 
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and beauty gone, she wore the coarse stiff wig that made her small 
black eyes seem blacker than they were, and the lines in her face more 
deep. 

Simon’s gaze wandered. A man and a woman nearby were 
kissing and bidding one another farewell. They talked and revealed 
their relationship: husband and wife. Simon regarded these Goyim 
(Gentiles) with interest. He observed how the woman instructed 
the man as to certain duties he was to perform whilst she would be 
gone. And he felt rather a trifle scornful of the man’s acquiescence. 
He (Simon) had never been told what to do by his wife. His wife!? 
In heaven’s name, he had no wife! This little woman beside him 
meant, could mean, nothing to him. He rose heavily and wiped the 
sweat from his brow with his red handkerchief. 

Suddenly a great bell clanged. Fresh sounds rose confusedly 
and cries of “the New York train,” “the New York train,” smote 
upon Simon’s ears and made him very miserable. His hands opened 
and closed intermittently and his breath stuck in his throat so that he 
gasped. His kinfolk were about him, crying again . 

“No, no, no!” cried Simon suddenly, his eyes bulging with his 
emotion, “out! let us . . . out into the fresh air , 

As they came out upon the street, little Samuel, who was in his 
ninth year and a favorite of his grandfather Simon, began to lisp 
suddenly, stamping his foot after the custom employed at a Jewish 
wedding the old song: 


“Chosen, kalleh, mazzel tov! (Bride and bride-groom, all good 
luck!) ” 

And with laughter and fresh tears at the ingenious allusion, the 
members of the second generation planned the new wedding for those 


of the first generation, for the two old happy figures who headed the 
party towards home. 








THE EMPTY HOUSE OF DREAMS: BY FAITH 
BALDWIN 


a, H, little empty House of Dreams— 
How still you are! how still and sweet. 
fy No light from out your window gleams, 
The singing sea lies at your feet. 
} While in your fragrant garden ways 
The flowers shower scent and gold, 
You sleep through long and quiet days— 
Like lovely Peace . . grown old. 
And do you dream, oh House o’ Mine, 
And hear the laughter of lost years 
Run through your slumber, faint and fine— 
And then . . . perhaps . . . the sound of tears? 


As lightly as a rose leaf red 
That floats upon a silver stream 
The summer hours drift . . . are sped 
And, while they pass, my house, you dream! 
When Twilight tangles in the trees 
And tender stars shine far and high 
And flowers whisper to the breeze, 
We walk your paths, my ghosts and I! 


Oh, little House, I pray you . . . grace! 
With Pain and Sorrow at my side 

I come to rest in your embrace, 
To mourn those fragile hopes that died. 


See! here where busy spiders spin 
Across the window closed and fast 
I set a lamp to tend and trim, 
To light my mem’ries Home at last. 
We wander through your lonely halls 
And peer from every dusty pane— 
They bear strange messages—your walls— 
But seem to welcome us again! 
And yet; one room I may not seek, 
It’s haunted still I must not dare— 
W ould not the very silence shriek 
That my young heart was broken there? 





“ARCHITECTURE,” THE GREAT HANDWRIT- 
ING OF THE RACE: THE STORY IT TELLS 
IN BERMUDA 


at — tee) RCHITECTURE,” says Victor Hugo, “is the great 
@ Vyt handwriting of the race.” From this universal hand- 
xy * \ writing, the national and personal history of all races 
2. . «(Can be read as surely as though it were etched with 
ee <a acids on copper, or written with ink upon paper. In 
—<s all racial history written with letter of house and wall 
and temple, one fact stands out beyond all others, and that is 
the wonderful beauty gained by using the material at hand. The 
most natural thing in the world is to use whatever material is 
nearest. Inthe jungle, homes are made of bamboo, and roofs thatched 
with native grasses. In Switzerland they are made of huge logs; in 
some countries stone from the fields is piled into walls for the home. 
On the prairies of the west the sod is cut into large squares and piled, 
roots up, into walls thick enough to keep out summer sun and winter 
cold. On the mesas of the west, where neither stone or sod is to be 
found, the Indians molded the clay beneath their feet into brick, dried 
them in the sun, and thus built their homes. 


The architecture of Bermuda gives us a romantic and superbly 
perfect example of the beauty of building with material at hand. 
Bermuda, as everyone knows, is without a forest. But few native 
trees, those very small, were found on those islands when people set- 
tled there. Now there are many wonderful trees, but they have all 
been transplanted from other lands, and rich soil and mild breezes have 
made them seem native to the place. There were no stones nor sun- 
dried sod, nor even adobe with which to build the homes, so that 
peculiar formation of the island, the white rock-like substance built 
by myriads upon myriads of tiny coralline, was broken into slabs and 
used as building material. 


When first quarried the stone is snow-white, and when found 
under the ground or in the water is still soft enough to be easily cut 
with a knife or shaped with a saw. The sun quickly hardens it, how- 
ever, when brought to the light and air. As is often said of this tropic 
isle, “There is no poverty, for everyone dwells in a marble house.” 
Whoever owns a plot of ground, owns also his building material, for 
all that he has to do is to scrape away the thin soil and quarry the 
walls of his house from beneath his feet. The rock taken from the 
excavation of the cellar is used to build the walls. These slabs are 
generally in the form of a cube about two feet long, one foot wide and 
one foot thick. They are piled like brick or stone to form thick walls 
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lith S. Watsor 


A BERMUDA STREET, VERY NARROW, WANDERING BETWEEN 
HIGH WALLS MADE OF THE PECULIAR CORAL FORMATION OF THE 
ISLAND: AN ATMOSPHERE OF THE OLD WORLD, QUIET, FULL 
OF COLOR, IS GAINED THROUGH THE PLAIN SURFACE OF 
THE STREET AND THE FLAT WALLS OF HOUSE AND GARDEN. 





THE BEAUTY OF BUILDING WITH LOCAL MATERIALS IS RICHLY 
BROUGHT OUT IN THIS PICTURE OF A GROUP OF OLD HOUSES IN BER- 
MUDA, BUILT OF THE CORAL OF WHICH THE ISLAND IS FORMED, CUT 
INTO CUBES AND PILED INTO WALLS, AND USED TO MAKE STAIRWAYS. 











































OLD STEPS PHOTO 
GRAPHED AT MULLET 
BAY ARE SEEN AT THE 
RIGHT. 

FLOWERS AND VINES 
EASILY FIND A FOOT 
HOLD IN THE JOINTS 
OF THIS SOFT ROCK 
SO THAT WALLS AND 
STEPS ARE APT TO BI 
OVERFLOWING WITH 
PERENNIAL GREEN AND 
BRILLIANT FLOWER 
COLOR. 


GATEWAY TO ST 
PETER’S CHURCH, ST. 
GEORGE’S ISLAND: THE 
NATURAL COLOR OF 
THE CORAL ROCK OF 
WHICH THIS GATEWAY 
AND THE RECTORY EN 
CLOSURE ARE MADE IS 
A BEAUTIFUL GRAY. 

IT IS THE CUSTOM 
TO KEEP ALL WALLS 
FRESHLY WHITE- 
WASHED SO THAT THEY 
GLISTEN IN THE SUN 
LIKE SNOW-BANKS. 


































A NARROW ROADWAY 
ARCHED BY BLOOMING 
OLEANDER TREES IS 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT: 
THE ROADWAY IS MADE 
OF THE SAME CUBES OF 
CORAL USED IN THE 
BUILDING OF HOUSES 
AND WALLS, SO THAT 
THE EFFECT IS EXCEP- 
TIONALLY HARMONI- 
OUS. 

FALLING PETALS OF 
THE FLOWERS UPON 
THE ROADWAY, BITS 
OF BLUE SKY SEEN 
THROUGH THE INTER- 
LACING BRANCHES LA- 
DEN WITH BLOSSOMS 
CREATE A WALK OR A 
DRIVEWAY OF RARE 
BEAUTY. 





AN ARBOR OF BOU- 
GAINVILLEAS OVER 
THE ENTRANCE TO 
OLIVE HILL, HAMIL 
TON, BERMUDA. 

IN THIS SEMI-TROPIC 
ISLAND THE FLOWERS 
REACH UNUSUAL BRIL- 
LIANCY, AND NO FINER 
FOIL FOR THEIR BEAU 
TY COULD BE FOUND 
THAN THE SILVERY 
GRAY OR SNOWY WHITE 
OF THE WALLS CHAR 
ACTERISTIC OF THIS 
ISLE: THE ITALIAN 
BLUE OF THE SKY AND 
WATER COMPLETE A 
PICTURE OF RARE 
CHARM 

















WHY BERMUDA IS PICTURESQUE 


that keep out the hot sun as no other building material possibly could. 
The roof is made of the same material, only cut in much thinner flakes. 
Partly for neatness, partly for sanitary reasons, these houses are kept 
brilliantly white by constant applications of whitewash. Strangers 
looking out of their windows on the morning after their arrival often 
think that there must have been a snow storm during the night, for 
the roofs of houses seen through the dark or olive green ranks of 
vegetation, glisten and sparkle like a snow bank. Imagine the flam- 
ing oleander against such a background! 


conditions is found in the slope of the roof. There is not a 

stream of any description in this favored isle, but there is con- 
stant rainfall, so roofs are used to catch the water and divert it into 
cisterns, and because there is no dust in the island, the water is as clear 
and sweet as though caught directly from the skies. Thus the roof 
is given a picturesque pitch and prominence. 

One of the greatest charms of Bermuda is the narrow streets 
which lead through gardens walled by coral formation. Unless civic 
zeal covers these walls with whitewash (which practice, though justifi- 
able for sanitary reasons, is certainly to be deplored from the stand- 
point of art), these gray walls make»a perfect background for the 
flaming Bougainvilleas, poinsettias, hibiscus and oleanders that reach 
such perfection on these islands. These walls are built stone upon 
stone, of quarried coral. In the interstices of this unique wall the fair 
Sweet Alyssum clings, and delicate ferns thrust their fronds into the 
air. The Lantana splashes it with orange fire, and the scarlet gera- 
nium paints a brilliant pattern there. Never was a background more 
perfect for the silver gray cedar and the defiant cactus-pear. The 
bristling Spanish bayonet seems never so fine or decoratively attrac- 
tive than when lodged at the base of some grayish coralline wall. The 
drooping purple flower of the banana, the sweet aloe, curious paw- 
paw, the golden balls and polished green leaves of the orange trees, 
and the clear acid yellow of the lemons seem to have found the most 
perfect foil to their beauty. 

An etherial loveliness is given the pale green sage brush and its 
delicate yellow flowers, by the soft toned background of the coralline 
wall. The trailing crab-grass here finds the finest of contrast for its 
perennial green. The soft blue-eyed grass, white Calla and Easter 
lilies and purple morning glories make memorable pictures against 
the silvery sheen of house and garden walls. Every little cottage has 
its graceful tamarisk or spreading Pride-of-India tree. 


A NOTHER point that emphasizes the charm of building for local 
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WHY BERMUDA IS PICTURESQUE 


ECAUSE flowers and trees take kindly to the moist and mild 
B climate, everyone is able to have a garden, and because building 

material is cheap, even the poorest can have a beautiful little 
cottage, instead of a tumbled down shack. The cubes of coral nat- 
urally suggest simple lines for the houses. Gardens show the influ- 
ence of the earliest settler’s memories of home, for they are generally 
walled to give the seclusion so loved by the Spanish and English who 
first came to live upon this summer isle. Garden walls must have 
gateways, so it came about that beautiful gateways are everywhere to 
be found. Because the land is semi-tropic every house has a veranda 
or two for comfort’s sake, and since the custom is to have the stair- 
ways ascend directly from the garden, they form a characteristic trait 
of Bermuda architecture. They are generally narrow and steep and 
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AN OLD BERMUDA HOUSE OF NATIVE CORAL 


since they are usually flower overgrown, are exceedingly beautiful. 
Windows and blinds are hung from the upper side so that the lower 
end may be easily adjusted to let in air, shut out suns or keep out the 
rains. 

Thus the history of Bermuda has been written in a most distinc- 
tive type of architecture, as distinct from other types as one language 
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THE MIRACLE 


is different from another. The needs of the inhabitants, that of keep- 
ing cool in a tropic land, of providing against continual rainfall, their 
love of flower color and steadfast memories of home lands, and their 
necessity for using the material at hand, has developed as romantic 
and picturesque a style of home building as can be found anywhere 
in the world. It is as poetical an expression as one would naturally 
expect to find upon so unique an island. 


THE MIRACLE: BY MARGARET E. HAUGH- 
AWOUT 


OLK, housed together day by day, 
Or working side by side in gardens, at a desk, or on a boat, 
Or being of one city born, or being mother and son, 


Say, we know each other’s souls as one. 
Not I. 


You I have loved most madly, 

You I have cared for most enduringly, 

You who truly gave me birth and whiten daily as I watch you age: 
You by whose side I sleep, 

By whom I brought into the world our children, 

You are to me more unexplainable than miracles. 


Acquaintance does not solve you; 

The more I know you, the stranger, queerer, more fantastic 
you become. 

As I love you more, you are the more a mystery. 

A moment comes when I am sure of you—and suddenly a wall cuts 
off the view. 

The dearest intimacy sometimes puts the greatest space between. 


Birth, infinity, the space beyond the stars, 

Have ever made me wonder. 

But you are more elusive. 

I do not care if these refuse to let me fathom them; 

But you whose names and mine are joined 

By all who know me, 

Why should you tantalize me like a half-remembered word? 


The greatest satisfaction God can have, I think 
Is, He can look into your heart and understand. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WAR: GIVEN BE- 
FORE THE GARDEN CLUB OF GREENWICH, 
CONN. 


HE problem of food is a paramount issue of the war. One of 

the greatest aids to the Allies “in making the world safe for 

democracy” is to make it possible to feed the billion and a half 

people who are directly or indirectly in this war, the people who com- 

prise the nations now struggling to overthrow the autocracy of Ger- 
many. 

The first consideartion in this question of food is to produce it; 
the second consideration is to conserve the food until it is needed; the 
third consideration is to transport it in such shape that it will arrive 
at the destination in the best possible condition. 

Our effort has been toward the production of food stuffs. We 
read in the papers every day of the necessity of increasing food pro- 
duction in this country. Men, Money and Munitions have hereto- 
fore been the first thought of a nation upon entering a war; but 
America in this titanic struggle must first consider the question of 
food. Campaigns have been organized and carried on throughout 
the country with great success to meet this crisis. Every community 
from here to California has taken up “intensive farming.” But no 
plan has been suggested to take care of this additional production, to 
conserve it so that not one seed which has been sown and brought forth 
its fruit shall have been planted in vain. 

A definite, proven method for conserving the vast quantities of 
food products grown in this country has been perfected and made 
possible by American invention. 

The method by which this enormous quantity of food product 
can be saved, and stored away until it is needed—is by a drying proc- 
ess. In regard to this particular dehydrating process, we quote from 
the Scientific American, of March tenth, nineteen seventeen. 

“The dehydrating factories or plants have made it possible to 
convert perishable products into foodstuffs that can be kept for many 
months, without much loss in their nutritive properties. The Ger- 
mans were admittedly masters of this art until a year or two ago, when 
a rival American process was perfected . . . The vegetables and 
fruits dried by this American system retain to a remarkable degree 
their fresh taste and full flavor when prepared for the table because 
of their cellular structure which is uninjured and they acquire a nor- 
mal appearance in a short while after being soaked in water. 


“Tt is authoritatively stated by the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States that quite fifty per cent of the vegetables and 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WAR 


fruit grown here never reaches the consumer’s table; and it is equally 
certain that the major part of the produce so sacrificed does not leave 
the farm or orchard. This is because of difficulties of transportation 
and the state of the market, combined with the fact that only the very 
best of the fruits or vegetables will pass final inspection or lend them- 
selves to profitable shipping. Nevertheless, by far the greater part 
of these products that do not leave the farm could be saved and made 
available by drying. Not only that, but this new process shows that 
the yield of farm and orchard can be conserved so as to keep well-nigh 
indefinitely, and can be marketed at a price well below that of the 
so-called fresh products to be had only at certain seasons of the year. 

“The economic aspect of this matter is two-fold. First, the farmer 
will no longer be hemmed in by local markets; his produce, when dried 
at nearby or conveniently located plants, can be cheaply delivered as 
demand dictates to any point of the United States, or foreign coun- 
tries. Then, too, these dried products will be a great deal lighter than 
the fresh fruits or vegetables, and therefore, would take up less space 
than in their original form. This will proportionately lower the 
charges of transportation and storage. A large truck load of mixed 
vegetables can be dried by this process so that they will weigh but one 
hundred pounds and fill but a single barrel. Soup vegetables of this 
sort and weighing but one pound will make enough soup to satisfy 
sixty adults. For exploring parties, for large forces of workmen 
engaged far from a base of supply, and for naval and military opera- 
tions, this method of preserving foodstuffs promises to be of the 
utmost value. Because of the low moisture content these so-called 
‘dry-fresh’ products are not liable to attack by molds or bacteria. 
Also because of the very modest percentage of the residual water the 
products, pound for pound, represent a correspondingly higher per- 
centage of nutritive value.” 

One great advantage that dehydrated food has over fresh pro- 
duce is in the weight. One pound of dried apples equals eight pounds 
of fresh apples, and by dried apples I mean the dehydrated apples 
and not evaporated apples, which we are all familiar with and know 
is not comparable to fresh produce. One pound of the dehydrated 
cabbage is equal to eighteen pounds of fresh cabbage. One pound of 
dehydrated spinach is equal to fourteen pounds of fresh spinach. One 
pound of turnips is equal to sixteen pounds of fresh turnips. One 
pound of soup greens is equal to thirty pounds of fresh . . . This 
fact is of enormous importance, when the submarine menace is con- 
sidered. It is very difficult, in fact, it is almost impossible to torpedo 
a small-tonnage ship. Large ships are easily sunk, because of their 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WAR 


large displacement. That is the reason for our wooden fleet. Wooden 
ships are light. Their displacement is so small in area as to afford the 
narrowest target for a torpedo-shot. It will be possible to ship six 
times as much dehydrated food to Europe in each ship as when it is 
fresh; and vice versa to carry a like quantity of food-cargo we will 
need only one-sixth of the ship’s tonnage. 

There is a plan on foot to organize a league that will devote its 
energies to this matter of conserving the food. Among other inter- 
esting features of the plan, one is to carry on this work entirely by 
women. To make it the most important women’s industry of the 
war. This league should have the support and co-operation of every 
one who is interested in the production of food-products because 
statistically, fifty percent of all produce grown is left in the ground 
and on the trees to spoil and decay, and the primary object of the 
league is to conserve what would otherwise be wasted, by building 
numerous dehydrating plants in the various sections of the country 
the capacity of each unit to be regulated by the need of the district. 

Information has been obtained from the owner of this process 
as to cost of production, operation, etc. The smallest, practical plant 
that can be erected will cost approximately five thousand dollars. 
These small plants will dehydrate five tons of fresh fruit or vegetables 
in twenty-four hours. Not only the gathering of the produce but the 
actual running of the plant, is light, simple work and can be entirely 
conducted by women. 

These plants are to be run on a self-supporting basis. All labor 
is to be paid for, so that women employed will be wage earners. The 
plan provides that a small profit shall be made from the operations 
of each plant, to be put into a fund, which shall be devoted to the 
support of the families of the men who give their lives in the per- 
formance of their duty, on the ‘first line of defense,’ which is our Navy. 
In this way the women of America will be doing a stupendous service 
to the whole nation, as well as laying the foundation for a perpetual 
fund for the dependent families of the Navy. 


From a Talk by 
Mrs. Arthur T. Chester 





Among the Craftsmen 


TOUCHSTONE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 
PLANNED TO MEET THE 
SERVANT PROBLEM 


6 HEN a man’s knowledge is not 
in order, the more of it he has, 
the greater will be his confusion 

of thought,” said Spencer in his Study of 
Sociology. Without an orderly arrange- 
ment of facts in a man’s mind, he is unable 
to call upon and use his stored up informa- 
tion. Without an orderly arrangement of 
rooms in a house, and the placing of things 
in each room, a woman is utterly unable to 
bring about comfort or beauty for those 
who look to her for these important factors 
of life. Order which means a convenient 
placing of things, is coming to be recognized 
as one of the greatest means toward efficient 
conduct of business, as well as the ordering 
of a household, It is impossible to establish 
order in a house badly planned. 

All Touchstone Houses are designed with 
the purpose of helping the home-maker do 
the work of the house with the fewest pos- 
sible steps, and to make the house beautiful 
with the fewest possible things. Comfort 
cannot exist when there is an unnecessary 
amount of things to be stumbled over and 
to collect dust. There should be easy chairs 
and couches; pictures and vases, but not 
so many that they create a sense of con- 
fusion. The center of modern house re- 
form is in the kitchen. The old-time and 
the modern kitchen are the opposite poles of 
efficient living. The modern kitchen is much 
smaller and everything in it arranged so that 
one motion flows into the other without dis- 
orderly going and coming. The dishes are 
not carried the length of long rooms, washed 
and then carried back again. The modern 
cook does not walk many useless miles a 
day in the preparation of meals, as in olden 
times. Modern kitchens are easily kept 
clean, floors are of tile or linoleum, walls 
are of tile or washable paint, sun streams 
in through wide windows, the steam from 
the cooking is carried away through special 
ventilators, and the pantry is situated close 
to both kitchen and dining-room, not on 
the far side of the house as was formerly 
the custom. 


OUCHSTONE House number five is a 

fair example of scientific arrangement 
of rooms required for the perfect ordering 
of a modern home. The first procedure of 
the architect was to make an arrangement 
of rooms that would permit efficient running 
of the house. As one enters the front hall, 
the living-room is at the left and the first 
view gives a sense of space, for the room is 
provided with four large windows, two of 
which look out upon a vine covered porch. 
The two windows entering upon the porch 
are French doors so that light comes in 
from floor to ceiling. The fire-place is in 
a retired niche of its own, provided with 
seats. Above one of the seats are shelves 
for books, over the other are windows to 
let in sunlight. There is space in this nook 
for a reading table with a light upon it. 
When the curtains are drawn this little 
nook would be sheltered indeed. 

From this entrance hall is a narrow pass- 
age-way to the kitchen, so that the maid can 
answer the bell without passing through 
the rooms. Close to this kitchen door is a 
stairway leading to the furnace room and 
cellar-way. Directly in front of the en- 


trance door is the stairway leading to the 


second story. This arrangement permits 
the placing of a seat by the side of the stair- 
way which can be covered with bright pil- 
lows and thus serve as a decorative as well 
as a convenient feature. 

At the right of the hall-way is the dining 
room with its two groups of windows. Be- 
tween the dining room and kitchen is lo- 
cated a large pantry with an abundance of 
shelf room for dishes and with sink and 
drain-boards beneath the window. In here 
also is the ice-box, which can be filled from 
the outside. This ice-box is easily reached 
from both dining-room and kitchen. The 
kitchen is provided with a large cabinet, a 
closet for the cooking dishes and a sink 
with table and drain-board beneath a 
double group of windows. The stove is 
placed upon a concrete base on the side of 
the room nearest the living-room wall, so 
that one chimney serves for both fireplace 
and kitchen flue. 

The second story shows three large bed- 
rooms for members of the family and-a 
sleeping porch opening from two of the bed- 
rooms. There is a maid’s room with bath, 
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two large closets in the hall and a bath room 
near the master’s bedroom. Every room is 
supplied with a closet and can be easily 
ventilated because of the arrangement of the 
windows. The plumbing of the kitchen and 
bath-rooms has been centered to save ex- 
pense in building. 

This house has been designed to be made 
of brick so that it should last in perfect 
condition for a great many years. Brick is 
always to be recommended as a building 
material, not only for its fire-resisting qual- 
ities but for its beauty of coloring and the 
substantial dignity it always conveys. We 
have suggested for this house a rough brick 
in mottled shades of brown. The brick could 
be laid up with light or with dark mortar 
joints as preferred by the owner. The wood 
trim of the house could be stained either 
brown, green or a deep peacock blue. Roof 









































SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF TOUCH- 
STONE HOUSE NO. 5. 
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to be of tile or shingles as the purse of the 
owner permits. The exterior lines of the 
house are full of simple charm. The en- 
trance is unassuming, but graceful and the 
silhouette one of dignity. 

Believing that every house should have a 
garden about it we have suggested a design 
for this house. The plan shown is only one 
of many possibilities. Because it is more 
difficult to design a house and garden for 
the center of the block than for a cor- 
ner, we have imagined this house in the 
center of the block on a plot of ground 
one hundred feet front by one hundred and 
fifty feet deep. The house is twenty-five 
feet back from the street and the driveway 
leading to the garage is straight, curving 
only to permit the turning of the car in front 
of the garage. We have supposed the gar- 
age to be twenty by forty feet, enough for 
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Designed by George Fowler 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER FIVE IS OF ROUGH- 
TEXTURED BRICK IN TAPESTRY SHADES OF BROWNS, 
COPPERS AND TANS: THIS IS PLANNED FOR TOWN OR 
SUBURBAN LOT: ROOF TO BE OF TILE OR SHINGLES. 
A PLAN IS GIVEN FOR THE LAY-OUT OF THIS GARDEN, 
ON PAGE 306. 








Designed by George Fowler 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER SIX, SMALL BUT COMPLETE 
IN EVERY WAY, DESIGNED FOR SUMMER USE: IT SHOULD BE 
PAINTED WHITE WITH GRAY OR GREEN ROOF, AND PLANTED 
WITH NATIVE, RATHER THAN IMPORTED, VINES AND FLOWERS 
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a single car, with a door at the _ sce inl = 
back of it so that a wagon could O = in I 
be driven through with fertilizer 0 BKFST — 
for the trees and vegetables. PORC 
There is room for a vegetable ff = wr — SEAT 
plot thirty by fifty feet and for = - cia 
flowers needed for cutting for PANTRY tf 
the house twenty-four by thirty HALL Q 
feet. . : : one Ctofc. ; 9 
N planting a garden there “ 
should always be a few BED ROOM < 
shrubs, perennials to make a ff raw 2 
reliable foundation and annuals LIVING 6 DINING RM 
to furnish the consecutive color- ae hae 
ing. A study of the planting of ™ —— -_ } 
this garden shows that the colors pnt hel nll oe : 
are mostly yellows and oranges ~~ eae eT PORCH 9 
with a few blues and purples and whites. and yet it is “ne ° 
These shades will look best against the russet quite complete 4 


and bronze tone of the brick and there will 
be no danger of clashing reds, purples and 
pinks. The* shrubs used are Forsythia, 
Buddleia Davidii, white Lilacs, Syringas, 
Van Houtte Spirea, Broom, Magnolias, 
Berberis, Deutzia Gracilis and Privet. 
The vines are Wistaria, Honeysuckle, Cle- 
matis, white Wichuriana and yellow climb- 
ing roses, such as the Gardenia. Modern gar- 
deners assert that lawn plots add impress- 
iveness, create sense of space and make the 
best of all backgrounds for flower color. 
Therefore we have left large sections for 
velvet lawn and put the flowers in the form 
of borders all about it. 

There should be a border of flowers rang- 
ing from low to high, along the driveway. 
Flowers for this hardy border are first a 
narrow strip of grass then white dwarf 
Phlox interspersed with Portulacas and yel- 
low Poppies. The following list can be 
used according to taste. This border will 
bloom from early spring until fall. A few 
things like Stock and Wall-Flowers could 
be planted in rows across the front while 
Phlox, Marigolds and Larkspur should be 
in little colonies of their own. Crocus, 
snowdrops, grape hyacinths, daffodils, iris, 
stock, wall-flowers, larkspur, white and yel- 
low daisies, blue and white balloon flowers, 
peonies, white Japanese and Annunciation 
Lilies ; marigolds, calendulas, antirrhinums, 
lemon lilies, hollyhocks, salpiglossis, bee- 
baum, asters, rudbeckia, mignonette and 
sweet alyssum. 

Touchstone House number six is in- 
tended for a tiny little summer vacation 
house, a little camping place in the country 








enough for any 
small home. The brick house number five is 
essentially for city and this one of the clap- 
boards is essentially for the country. It 
was designed with the view to give as much 
comfort for as little money as possible. The 
construction is of the simplest, therefore 
the expense of building it would be very 
small. It has often been said by architects 
that it is more difficult to design a small 
than a large house. Small houses are apt 
to look like a box, but this one we think 
has considerable charm. One enters this 
house through a small porch, directly into 
a large room used for both living-room and 
dining-room. There is space for a dining 
table near the kitchen end of the room and 
a library table just behind a large settle that 
faces the fire-place. This arrangement of 
the room simplifies housework greatly. 
There is a large pantry with dressers and 
sink situated conveniently between kitchen 
and dining-room, so that dishes are within 
easy reach. Just off the kitchen is a cozy 
little breakfast porch so that owners may 
have the pleasure of eating out-of-doors in 
summer. 

To separate the bed-rooms from the 
living part of the house as completely as 
possible, we have introduced a passage-way 
from the living-room into the back-hall. The 
kitchen can also be reached through this 
back-hall so that the housewife can slip 
from bed-room into the kitchen most con- 
veniently. There is a fairly large bath-room, 
a very small stairway leading up to the 
attic or store-room and a long one leading 
down to the basement. This stairway has 
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dull orange. These solid shut 
ters create a pleasing effect on 
the house and are not difficult 
to adjust when shutting th 
house up for its winter sleep. 

Still another item that goes 
far toward creating an attrac 
tive exterior for a little house 
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is the use of lattice either as 
strips upon which vines may 
climb over the porch, or as 
simple arches placed over a 
south window to shut out too 
glaring a sun. Low fences of 
lattice or arches over a seat 
also help to make pleasing 
homey pictures. 

For such an informal littl 
house, native vines like wild 
rose, bitter sweet, wild cucum- 
ber, honeysuckle and wild 
grape are by far more suitabk 
than those we are accustomed 
to see in the cities, such as wis- 
taria and clematis. 

Ferns gathered from the 
neighborhood should be set 
out on the north side of a 
house. Here is an opportu- 
nity for preservation and cul- 
tivation of the native ferns. 
The delicate ones like the 
maidenhair could be grown 
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2 underneath the strong ones 
like Royal or Christmas ferns. 
Nothing could be more suit- 
able or beautiful planted about 
the foundation of such a little 
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GARDEN PLAN FOR TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 5. 


been placed where it is as much out of the 
way as it is possible to make it. Each bed- 
room has a closet and there is also one in 
the hall. Thus an extremely compact floor 
plan’ has been arranged and from it an at- 
tractive little exterior has been developed. 
This house can be made of shingle instead 
of clapboards if preferred, though the cost 
would be a trifle more. 

If this house is to be lived in only in the 
summertime, it should be provided with solid 
wooden shutters, made attractive by cut-outs 
of good design in the upper part. These 
protective blinds are, of course, fastened 
securely from within, making one of the 
most formidable burglar-proof devices 
known. They can also be a most decorative 
item of the house by painting them in some 
such color as peacock blue, verd green or 
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house than goldenrod, asters, 
Black - eyed - Susans, daisies, 
lupins, gentians, woodland violets, and tril- 
liums, with such shrubs as azaleas, huckle- 
berry, wild currant, elderberry, and high 
bush cranberry. 

Provision also should be made for the 
comfort of the wild birds all about by giving 
them homes to live in. Place wren boxes 
under the eaves, robin shelves beneath the 
vines on the chimney and martin houses on 
tall poles. 

Paths should wind informally with an ap- 
pearance of a woodland trail, in fact every- 
thing about this little house should have the 
appearance of being unstudied. Formality 
is all very well for large houses, but for this 
little nest everything should be as natural 
and unpretentious as possible. One of the 
advantages of spending the summer in the 
country, is the complete contrast furnished. 
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LET US HELP 
YOUR HOUSE 

OW to use a house plan wisely is a 

grave matter. If people have a 

limited amount of money to spend, 
say five thousand dollars, and they get a 
house plan that comes slightly above this 
figure, then every detail of the plan must 
be considered from every angle. Something 
must be discarded. Don’t sacrifice every- 
thing. Consider first of all the sanitary 
conditions, then the materials to be used, 
heating and lighting. Get the best of 
plumbing. Always put your money in qual- 
ity instead of ornamentation. If you can- 
not afford the best of hardwood floors on 
all the rooms, at least make those on the 
first floor of the best wood and those on 
the second of some cheaper material. 


YOU BUILD 


ONLY the owner can decide where econo- 
mies can be made in a house plan, this 
is a matter beyond the sphere of the archi- 
tect. Better to have one less room perhaps, 
or do without a porch because the room 
and porch can be added later. Better a 
small house well built than a large one 
poorly constructed. 
THE fireplace should be set back at least 
two inches from the frame work, thus 
in case there is a slight settling of the house, 
the chimney will not settle with This 
prevents a possible cracking of the chimney 
through which flames can work their way 
to the timbers of the house. 
VERY fireplace should have an indepen- 
dent flue, so that perfect draft can be 
secured. Flue linings should be used in 
every chimney to insure perfect safety. 
PEOPLE who make the first sketch of a 
floor plan for their house should be very 
careful to place the windows in a way that 
will permit the convenient arrangement of 
furniture. This is sometimes very difficult 
to do without making an unsightly appear- 
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Much 
adjusting of a plan is often required to get 
furniture properly placed. 


ance on the outside of the house. 


AMATTER of prime importance in house 

planning is the placing of light switches, 
It is very expensive to make any changes 
in the wiring of a house after the walls have 
been finished. All these matters should be 
given the utmost thought at the first. In 
this matter as well as others the owners 
should not trust to the architect or builder, 
no matter how experienced they are because, 
as has been said before, no one but the 
owner himself knows what he considers 
comfort. The height of the switches, 
whether light should be placed by the side 
of the dressing table or above it, whether 
there should be a reading light over the 
bed, the length of the central lighting sys- 
tem cord, are all matters for the owner's 
judgment. 


ANOTHER item that makes housework 
easier is the height of washstands and 
kitchen sinks. It is hard to make plumb- 
ers consent to put the kitchen sink high 
enough to prevent back-breaking stooping. 
If stoves were lower and tables and sinks 
higher, there would be less awkward, mus- 
cle-straining effort expended in the prepara- 
tion of meals. Refrigerators also could be 
raised a few inches from the ground and be 
self-draining, instead of catching the drip in 
a pan which must be emptied twice a day. 
FL VERY home should have an _ under- 
ground garbage receiver, because of its 
cleanliness. This solves the matter to a 
great extent of flies and contagion. 
STAINS instead of paints should be used 
whenever possible for all exterior wood- 
work. It weathers more attractively and 
produces an attractive sense of quality. 
[ \ this department we hope to be able to 
answer any inquiries that are sent to us. 
We ask cooperation in making this division 
a feature of great usefulness. 
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DOORWAYS IN OLD WISCAS- 
SET: BY ANNA PHILLIPS SEE 


HE doorway in the Colonial house 

was symbolic of the hospitality to 

be found within. The wide panelled 
door, appearing wider because of the leaded 
lights at the side, opened into the spacious 
hall from broad stone steps or sometimes 
from a square or semi-circular porch. The 
latter arrangement is seen in some of the 
beautiful houses found today in old Wis- 
casset, a quaint seaport tucked away in a 
corner of the Maine coast. 

Wiscasset, a century and more ago, was 
the wealthiest and gayest town of her size 
in New England. Her ships sailed all seas 
and brought back fortunes for the owners, 
who in the flush of easily acquired riches 
built mansions which they filled with the 
best of Colonial furnishings together with 
treasures from Europe and the Orient. 
This marvellous prosperity was short-lived, 
for the Embargoes followed by the War of 
1812, killed the commerce of the little port; 
today only the rotting timbers of the 
wharves, revealed by the ebbing tide of the 
Sheepscot, tell the story of the vanished 
fleets. The old houses, however, still stand 
under the great elms, cherished by the de- 
scendants of those who built them. 

Over some of these thresholds 
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A LOVELY OLD WISCASSET DOORWAY WHERE 
THE PLANTING SHOWS THE SAME RARE TAST! 
AS THE ARCHITECTURE. 
known personages have stepped and in 
some of these homes history has been made. 
The “Governor Smith house” was built and 
occupied by Judge Silas Lee, a member of 


AN OLD HOUSE IN WISCASSET IN WHICH THE 
BEAUTIFULLY PLANNED DOORWAYS DO NOT 
INDICATE THE FACT THAT IT IS BUILT FOR 
TWO-FAMILY LIFE. 

















DOORWAYS IN OLD WISCASSET 
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A CHARMING MODERN DOORWAY UNDER A 
PORCH. 


Congress and district attorney for Maine; 
it was here that in 1805 there was organized 
“The Female Charitable Society of Wis- 
casset,” one of the oldest living woman’s 
clubs in the United States. Some years 
afterward the house became the home of 
Honorable Samuel Smith, an early gov- 
ernor of Maine, who entertained all the 
notables of his day. A generation later, 
Blanche Willis Howard, whose sister had 
married a son of Governor Smith, passed 
and repassed through the beautiful semi- 
circular porch while she was on a visit at 
the house—a visit made memorable by the 
fact that during her stay she wrote the 
romance of Wiscasset, entitled “One Sum- 
mer.” 

Farther along the street a double house, 
built for relatives, has been turned into a 
single dwelling. The doorways are re- 
cessed and not remarkable, but the flanking 
pilasters which extend two stories and sup- 
port a gable in the form of a pediment, are 
carved with fern leaves at the base and un- 
der the capitals. The pilasters and the 





curved band between the first and second 
stories, are unique. 

On the same street a delicately carved 
doorway with a Palladian window above, 
charms the passerby. The single fluted 
pilaster of the doorway is doubled in the 
window, which is of plate glass as are all 
the windows of this house. What a story 
this beautiful old door could tell of the 
lavish hospitality exercised by its owner! 
In a rare book of travel, Mrs. Royall, who 
visited Wiscasset in 1827, says: “It’s like 
all I have seen of Maine, inhabited by a 
noble race of people who would kill one 
with kindness if they would submit to their 
overcharged hospitality.” The very next 
house, a brick mansion painted white, has 
an unusual entrance through a porch at the 
front corner. Under this porch the beauti- 
ful door and lights are not seen to ad- 
vantage. <A lantern-shaped lamp on a pil- 
lar adds to the effect of antiquity. 

A grand old mansion which could seem- 
ingly entertain the founder of the family 
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DOORWAYS IN OLD WISCASSET 


and all his descendants, possesses an inter- 
esting door in the upper panels of which is 
glass in lieu of a ‘fan-light. The 
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THE GOVERNOR SMITH HOUSE IN WIS 
CASSET WHICH HOLDS THE OLDEST 
WOMAN’S CLUB IN AMERICA. 


window in the second and third stories car- 
ries out the motif of the doorway, while a 
vine-draped trellis frames it with good ef- 
fect. 

A good doorway is not necessarily the 
entrance to a mansion. This ancient cot- 
tage door is attractive because of the box 
plants and the vine against the white wood- 
work. 

The heart of the New England town of 
the olden time was the common shaded by 
fine elms. Here was the church, the town 
hall, in a county seat, the court-house. 
Wiscasset is the possessor of a classic court- 
house of red brick with green blinds and 
a round-arched doorway. Through its 
portals passed Daniel Webster and Benja- 
min F. Butler, when about to plead cases 
within, and here Thomas B. Reed gazed 
with interest on the mellowed walls. In 
the vaults are treasured deeds of great in- 
terest, among which are the “Plymouth 
Grants” and the “Indian Deeds.’” The most 
extraordinary of these is the sale by Samo- 
set—the very Samoset who greeted the 
Pilgrims on their landing at Plymouth—of 
twenty-five square miles to one John Brown 
for fifty beaver skins! This is dated July 
2, 1625 and is said to be the oldest recorded 
deed in the United States. 

Facing the common stands a square white 























DOORWAYS IN 


mansion with pillared porch, under which 
is an attractive door. There are no side- 
lights but the glass of the fan-light is curi- 
ously set in curving lead spokes. This 
house is the ancestral home of the descend- 
ants, in the seventh generation, of John 
Alden. Strangely enough, in this same 
corner of Maine and only twenty miles 
away, lives a descendant of Miles Standish 
who bears the same name. Every genera- 
tion of the Standishes, according to com- 
mon report, has included a Miles. 

The doorway which is perhaps most 
beautiful by reason of perfect proportions, 
carving and leaded glass (the motif of 
which is repeated in windows directly above 
in both second and third stories), is the en- 
trance to a great house built before 1805. 
The noble mansion suffered various vicissi- 
tudes, even serving as a tavern, but it was 
at last carefully restored by an appreciative 
Bostonian of Wiscasset ancestry. The 
many-paned windows now look into a 
sunken garden evolved from the ruined 
foundations of what was the village hostelry 
in the golden days of the old seaport. 

One of the most important factors in the 
restoration of our old Colonial houses is the 
doorway. Modern architects are prone to 
overlook the fact that the old houses were 
seldom built with porches. If porches are 
demanded by the owner it certainly is a diffi- 
cult problem to add them in a way that does 
not destroy the old-time spirit. All porches 
or verandas added to these old houses, in 
spite of the skill of the architect, look like 
an after-thought. The old houses are dis- 
tinguished for the perfection of the propor- 
tion of their doorways. They are neither 
too overbearingly pompous or too petty and 
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OF THE DOORWAY EXTENDING TO THE ROOF. 


small, but are in keeping with the refinement 
of the house. There are still plenty of these 
old doorways throughout New England that 
could be followed to the least detail by the 
modern architect. These of old Wiscasset 
are but a few of the many superb examples 
of old New England architecture which are 
standing as models for present-day builders. 





THE “PALE HORSE” PASSES 
(Continued from page 260) 
Fatherland, the establishment of the ampler 

patriotism. 

An American correspondent going home 
from the field in Europe “the long way 
around,” met an old Persian Master on the 
road to Damascus. With the Sage was his 
nearest disciple, also Persian—in fact, the 
young man was so loved that he had been 
changed from discipleship to sonship. The 
younger man became very devoted to the 
American. They stood together for a mo- 
ment in silence when the time for parting 
came. The old Master drew near and said: 

“It is good to see you place your hands 
together. To me it is a symbol of the mar- 


riage of the East and West, for the East 
and the West must mate. Long ago the 
East went up to God and the West went 
down to men. The Fast has learned Vi- 
sion and the West has learned Action. 
These two must meet and mate again for 
the glory of God and the splendor of earth. 
The East has lifted its soul to the Hills and 
held fast to its memory of the Father’s 
House. The West has descended into the 
folds of the valley and won from agony and 
isolation its efficacy in material things. 
And now the Mystic is looking down and 
the Materialist is looking up. Soon their 
hands shall join—like your two hands in 
mine—and there shall be great joy in the 
Father’s House.” 
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LET US HELP YOU FURNISH 
YOUR HOUSE 


6 EMEMBER that the eye is at 
your mercy more than the ear,” 
comments Ruskin, speaking up- 

on the law of decoration. Don’t weary the 
eye by a multiplicity of vulgar forms, he 
says, else they will soon be of little use to 
you in forming enjoyment. Be careful not 
to loose the freshness and purity of vision 
by bad taste and over ornamentation. 


ANOVELTY in porch furnishings is a 

tall Flower Pole painted in colors suit- 
able to the porch fittings, topped by a bril- 
liantly decorated peacock made of three and 
five ply wood, Clamped on this pole are 
three iron rings to hold flower pots. This 
up-to-date peacock is extremely ornamental 
especially as decoration on a terrace for 
garden parties. 


APICTURESQUE way of making an 

awning over a door or a window lead- 
ing out to a terrace or sleeping porch is to 
hold it out from the wall by means of highly 
ornamented awning poles. When support- 
ing a brilliant orange or green canvas it 
gives an Oriental effect that is extremely 
decorative and entirely novel. 


HANGING flower baskets that can be 

watered freely without dripping all 
over the porch, are on the market. These 
have the added advantage of storing a 
quantity of water so that they need water- 
ing but once in every four or five days. 
These are of great value to people who 
leave the house alone over week-ends. 
TALL candlesticks of iron, single or 

many branched, take the place of the 
table lamp. The tall candlesticks can be 
moved about from place to place and are 
extremely decorative. Some of the candles 
are very thick and short, others slender, 
some are protected by glass shades, others 
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by small screens which can be adjusted to 
prevent the flickering of the lights. 
POOR knockers have recently come into 
great popularity because of their 
charming design. Some are small wreaths 
of flowers, others bunches of fruit, some 
life-like looking birds, all gaily painted 1 
natural or futurist colors. These are for 
bed-room doors mostly. 
NEXT to the kitchen the greatest change 
in modern house decorating is to be 
found in the nursery. The nursery is not 
only scientifically perfect as far as ventila 
tion and cleanliness are concerned, but it is 
as fascinating as a trip to fairy land. Furni- 
ture is designed as carefully for little ones, 
to give them comfort, as any made for the 
master of the house himself, Little pro- 
cessions of Noah’s Ark animals parade 
around the room in the form of a fresco, 
dicky birds, squirrels and Peter rabbits sit 
saucily upon backs of chairs. There are 
delightful little trees to hang baby clothes 
upon and treasure boxes in which even the 
babies like to put their shoes. Thus the 
children enjoy keeping order instead of 
finding it irksome. 
NO longer can thoughtless people leave 
open or slam the screen doors for there 
is now upon the market a screen door si 
lencer that works automatically and is in- 
expensive and easily adjusted. 
WILLOW and reed furniture in two tones 
are among the newest devices for mak- 
ing outdoor living- rooms attractive. The 
body of the furniture is one color and the 
second color is introduced in many decora- 
tive ways; this second shade is closely 
matched with the most pronounced tones of 
the pillows and cushions of the chairs. 
SEND to us for help that we may gain a 
clue to how we may best serve you in 
this department of home furnishing, which 
is now but feeling its way toward useful- 
ness. 
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“DOING YOUR OWN WORK:” 
BY M. ALDRICHES 


ee 


OING your own work” seems to 

carry with it a dragging tone 
in the very speech of it. You 
have noticed that, haven't you? Why is 
it? That was the query that faced us— 
the answer to which we resolved to seek 
and find before we built our little home. 

We have found it and, the perpe- 
trators of patent medicines are wont to 
remark generously, we are about to give 
to the world the benefit of our discovery. 
It’s the kitchen! 

Perhaps you prefer to have a maid. 
Very well. Then the maid will thank us. 
Personally, as one of us remarked rather 
frivolously, we wouldn't be caught dead 
with such a household appendage. A nice, 
motherly soul to come every week .and do 
the scrubbing and laundry work—perhaps 

but to let anyone have the fun of pot- 
tering about our little kitchen except our- 


as 


selves? No, sir! 

“You must admit,” an old fashioned 
friend said to us, “that your kitchen is 
small.” Admit nothing,” we_ retorted, 
“we boast its lack of size!” Without 
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SHOWING 
IN WHICH 
ALCOVE IS SITUATED. 


A CORNER OF 
THE 


THE KITCHEN 
CHARMING BREAKFAST- 


the breakfast alcove (as if one ever would 
be without a breakfast alcove!) it is seven 
by ten in floor space, and much of the 
time we have been four in family! 


First joy of all—its windows, two case- 


ment sash, face east so that the sun pours 


in early in the day and the heat of after- 
noon sun is not added to the heat of the 
stove. It is also lighted by the three south- 


facing breakfast alcove windows where 
plants bloom gaily the year round. The 
range occupies the space between the 
double windows and the outside door to 


the entry, and next to it, in front of the 
windows, is a drop table stained like the 
rest of the woodwork, as are also the big 
and little stools, turned out by the mill 
with the regular order of “mill work.” 
Now—back to the table! Upon this, a 
slightly smaller dimensioned cover of white 
oilcloth is laid, when it is in use. This is 
preferable to tacking the oilcloth upon it, 
as it admits of the drop being practicable 
and enables the housewife to freshen her 
table covers with less trouble. This drop 


table adjoins also the arch of the alcove, 
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and with a linen scarf upon it is used 
as a serving table when meals are set forth 
in the breakfast alcove. 

On the other side of the range, the entry 
door has a glassed upper gaining light 
from a window in the entry placed just 
opposite. Having the refrigerator in the 
entry minimizes ice bills and keeps muddy 
shoes from a clean kitchen floor. 

The north end of the kitchen is occu- 
pied by the kitchen cabinet—containing 
moulding-board, flour bin, and all the usual 
conveniences specified. On either side of 
this cabinet, is a door. One door leads 
into the “den,” and nothing saves back and 
nerves (and family disputes in conse- 
quence!) like having a couch upon which 
one may snatch a minute’s rest while wait- 
ing for the kettle to- boil or husband to 
come home to dinner. It is a first aid to 
domestic bliss. Nothing can “boil over” 
or “scorch in the bottom”—twin banes of 
a housewife’s existence—because the dis- 
tance between the couch and the stove is a 
bare seven feet, although they are in dif- 
ferent rooms and seven feet can 
be traversed in a remarkably short space 
of time. 

The door to the basement is just out of 
the main road of travel—where the kitchen 
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THE MERELY WORKING 
THIS “EXQUISITE” KITCHEN. 


CORNER OF 


juts off into a little recess at its northwest 
corner. This placing of a door which leads 
to steps is always desirable—especially in 
a family where there are investigating tod- 
dlers. In this same little squared off cor- 
ner, a nickel towel rack for clean tea 
towels, and a few hooks above for ging- 
ham aprons is a most convenient arrange- 
ment, for they are at hand when wanted, 
yet visible only from one viewpoint. 

The sink with its goodly array of cup- 
boards is placed exactly opposite the range 
—the space between being sufficient for 
comfortable passing, but not more than 
two steps at most for the housewife who 
may be lifting a kettle of boiling greens 
across to strain or a full tea kettle, or per- 
forming other little tasks—and there are a 
score every day—which demand both sink 
and stove usage. The sink, by the bye, 
is placed four inches higher than custom- 
ary with plumbers, who took a deal of 
argument before they would make the 
change—and then shook sorrowful heads 
over the notion! The result, however, is 
a minimum of back strain from this plac- 
ing. The faucets are also placed higher 
from the bottom of the sink than usual— 
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again cajoleries to the plumbers!—This 
prevents the necessity of tipping and hold- 
ing each tall, fillable article such as vase, 
or pitcher, or watering pot, and also keeps 
the faucets out of the way of breakable 
dishes which are being washed in the small 
sink. 

The sink itself is flanked by two grooved- 
top cupboards. Upon the right-hand board 
are placed the dishes to be washed and 
the movement in washing them is from 
right to left. The left-hand board, used 
as drain or scalding board, has a drop-leaf 
which opens out in front of the dining- 
room door—an arrangement which enables 
one to place the wiped dishes in the dining- 
room buffet without even entering the 
kitchen. The two cupboards beneath the 
grooved boards—and separated from them 
by very handy drawers—are for pots and 
kettles. The double cupboards above the 
sink are reserved for smaller pans and tins 
that are light of lifting—the doors, of 
course, being entirely out of head reach 
even when they are opened. The top shelf 





of this cupboard is easily reached by means 
of the “small stool’”—a rectangular affair, 
untippable, and easily drawn out by the 
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AN INTIMATE VIEW OF 
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JUST A STEP FROM THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
TO THE KTCHEN RANGE. 


toe from the space beneath the “open 
plumbing” which it was designed to fit. 
This solidly built little “standing stool,” as 
we call it—to differentiate it from the “sit- 
ting stool”—is a comfort, for upon it one 
may reach the top of the range for clean- 
ing, may dust the electric bulbs or clear 
off all top shelves. The “sitting stool,” 
which when not in use fits underneath the 
drop table, was also designed with the 
house and saves back strain while peeling 
potatoes, ironing, washing and _ wiping 
dishes, and other tasks that wear out the 
housewife, while she wonders “what in the 
world she has been doing to make her so 
tired !” 

3eneath the upper cupboards is placed a 
row of well curved hooks upon which hang, 
against the white tiled wall space, such 
kitchen utensils as are in constant use. 


THE BREAKFAST ALCOVE 


This alcove might be referred to—if we 
were flippant—as the “piece de résistance” 
of our kitchen and the chief ingredient in 
the “mess o’ fun” that we have in doing 
our own work. The particular arrange- 
ment of it is the envy of feminine friends 
—whether they be of the particular practi- 
cal housewife type or merely lovers of the 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE KITCHEN WHERE 
YOU LIKE TO DO YOUR OWN WORK. 





picturesque. The two old fashioned set- 
tles are placed just far enough apart to 
admit of the table being drawn up between 
them, seating comfortably five hungry souls 
—with the drop table being used for ser- 
vice. The covers to the seats are hinged 
and the space beneath them is tremen- 
dously utilizable perhaps, as with us, for 
additional preserve and pickle space—or 
for jars of cookies or stores of tinned 
goods. Above this settle on the right—as 
one faces it—are three generous cupboards 
for breakfast dishes—or indeed all dishes 
which one does not care to have on display 
in a glassed-in buffet. Moreover, if one 
wishes additional pantry space—here it is! 
The alcove table’s drop leaf permits its 
pushing back against the wall when not in 
use so that the cupboards are entirely ac- 
cessible. Back of this same right hand 
settle and under the cupboard space is a 
broom closet which will also take additional 
dining table leaves. 











Electric connections for table appliances 
are made underneath this settle, a groove 
being hollowed out in the seat facing so 
that the cord may be passed through with- 
out friction when the cover is down. When 
not in use the cord may be tucked out of 
sight under the settle without being dis- 
connected at its source of supply each time. 
Above the other settle, and out of head 
reach of one sitting, is a grooved plate 
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rail to take the actual plates which are 
used every day (our delft array adds 
beauty and picturesqueness) and a broad 
shelf under the window allows the sunning 
plants to bloom cheerily against the white 
sash curtains. Hooks beneath this take 
the delft cups and the table can thus be set 
in a flash. 

The fact that all of the woodwork is 
absolutely simple, with doors of the “flush 
veneer” type (quite without panels), makes 
the “swiffing” of dust mere child’s play, 
and another first aid to the unstrenuous 
is the fact that the woodwork is stained 
a rich golden brown instead of ivory white 
—as brides in the exuberance of imprac- 
tical fancy are likely to demand. A deep 
cream washable flat paint on the walls is 
also preferable to fancy white tiled effects 
aside from being less expensive — as 
white tiles need constant care and are too 
brilliant in glaze to suit the eyes of one 
who works in front of them for long at a 
time. 

The floor covering should by all means 
be linoleum (waxed to prevent grease 
soaking in), for it is more easily kept clean 
than any floor covering and is also more 
comfortable for the feet. 






























LET US HELP YOU 
YOUR GARDEN 


I.L vines should be staked very early 
so their first impulse to shoot may 
not be discouraged. Later when 

they have acquired the support of arbor or 
wall, stakes can be done away with. 

LL freshly cut grass, green leaves, pea- 

pods, corn shucks, etc., should be buried 
in the earth to have rich food for the next 
year’s plant. They can be buried in a 
trench or made the nucleus of a compost 
heap. 


MAKE 


[T is not too late even now to plant seeds 

of quick growing annuals. In all bare 
spots wherever perennials have ‘died down 
or seeds have not come up, then quick 
blooming annuals can be put in. They will 
at least furnish green cover to the earth 
and they are likely to bloom before the frost 
comes. 


[I is better to water too much rather than 
too little. The western plan of irrigating 
the ground, works splendidly in the east. 
Some plants cannot stand having their 
leaves sprinkled every night but all plants 
like to have the ground well watered. Tiny 
ditches may be filled to overflowing, or a 
hose set, turned on but a little and moved 
occasionally. 
EVERY pool should have a few fishes in 
it to keep it fresh and free from mos- 
quitos and germs. A squat toad or two also 
renders invaluable service in keeping a pool 
as well as a garden free from insect pests. 
THERE is a plant label on the market that 
is water-proof. Every rose grower 
ought to know about using them for their 
valuable records cannot be destroyed by 
rains. 


EVERY garden maker should take ac- 


count of the beauty of the garden by 
moonlight and plant white flowers and also 
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low 
sweet-leaved plants should be planted as 
borders of a path so that passing steps will 
release their perfume. 


sweet smelling ones. A few growing 


AN iron arch or an iron rose trellis can be 
had for very little money which is ready 
to put up instantly and will last for many 
years. These ready made supports are 
especially valuable for small gardens. 
NEW YORK is to have one of the great- 
est rose gardens in the whole world. In 
this garden will be shown every variety of 
rose, standard, bush or climbing ones, that 
will flourish in an eastern climate. Rose 
growers from all over the country should 
make a pilgrimage to this spot and watch 
the progress of these experiments in rose 
culture undertaken by the New York Botan- 
nical Gardens, 
[N this Department of Garden Making we 
hope to be able to answer the questions 
of any reader who is in difficulty. We will 
like to help plant growers all over the coun- 
try. lf we are not, unfortunately, able to 
have the pleasure of planting the garden, 
wielding the hoe or separating the weeds 
from flowers, at least we may help you by 
counsel. 


DOING YOUR OWN WORK 
(Continued from page 316) 

The last word is one of warning to the 
About-to-Builders: Avoid the fancy tricks 
which are said (by theorists only) to add 
to convenience, such as trap doors to dust 
chutes and ot her “press-the-button-and- 
never-rest’” contrivances. Remember that 
the fewer things one has to get out of 
order about one’s work room the better. 
Men may be born mechanics—but the aver- 
age woman is not—and in planning your 
kitchen—above all rooms in the house— 
be sure that your so-called conveniences 
are the kind that work all the time—not 
just once or twice. 
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ART NOTES: 


THE TOUCHSTONE GAL- 
LERIES 
INCE the opening of THe Toucn- 
STONE House where THE ToucH- 


STONE MAGAZINE is edited and THE 
ToucustoneE Houses designed, THE 
ToucHstToneE Art Galleries have given a 
series of most interesting exhibitions. An 
entire floor of Tne Toucustone House is 
given over to the galleries. The over-head 
electric lights are considered the best in the 
city ; the interesting rough gray papers and 
Chinese black wood-work form a most ap- 
propriate back-ground for black and white 
designs, such as the sketches of Van Deer- 
ing Perrine of his little boy, or the brilliant 
garden furniture which forms the June ex- 
hibition in the gallery. 

It has always seemed to us that there 
should be a gallery not too large and not 
too expensive where all kinds of exhibitions 
could find a place, where there could be 
group exhibitions for students, a choice ex- 
hibition of a dozen rare etchings, small 
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GEORGE HILL,’ FROM A PAINTING BY W. J. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


collections of beautifully delicate photo 
graphs, the new textiles in their Oriental 
designs and brilliant colors, furniture that 
deserves such a place, rugs and baskets 
sculpture, large and small, in fact all the 
things that Americans are doing today to 
make American life more beautiful. 

THe ToucuHsTONE Galleries are fortunat 
for some of our exhibitors, supplemented as 
they are by exhibition space in THe Toucn 
STONE Garden. You could hardly believe, 
to look out of the Editorial Office into what 
was once an ugly back yard, that the flour 
ishing vine-clad garden before you is barely) 
two months old. Already the red tile paths 
look a little worn, the ivy is creeping over 
the pergola, the wistaria over the arches and 
the birds flock in at twilight for an evening 
bath. A lovelier place for exhibiting gar 
den furniture, sun-dials, bird baths, garde: 
sculpture, could hardly be imagined. 

Sut to return to the galleries. In doing 
over THe ToucHSTONE House we were able 
to remake the floor in which the galleries 
are located so that there are two charm- 
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ing half-connected rooms—the North and 
South Galleries. At our opening invitation 
exhibition we presented a rare collection of 
choice black and white pictures, etchings, 
drawings, monotypes, engravings and a few 
brilliant color pieces. Among the many ar- 
tists of fame who expressed their pleasure 
in exhibiting with us were Robert Henri, 
Childe Hassam, W. J. Glackens, John Sloan, 
Eugene Speicher, J. Alden Weir, Everett 
Shinn. 

In this brief article we are showing three 
of the pictures from our first exhibition— 
“St. George Hill” by W. J. Glackens, 
“Study for Decoration” by Everett Shinn, 
and Van Deering Perrine’s sketch of Isa- 
dora Duncan dancing. 

Tne Toucustone House offers a very 
cordial invitation to all subscribers and 
friends of subscribers to visit the gardens 
and galleries when in New York. We feel 
that we have here something new and un- 
usual and we want all our friends to share 
it with us. The Garden is a charming place 
in which to rest for an hour and The Gal- 
leries will always hold interest as well as 
quiet and peace for those who care to visit us. 


A STUDY FOR A DECORATION IN RED CHALK, BY EVERETT 











SHINN. 


In addition to our Garden and Galleries, 
we feel that the readers of Ture Toucu- 
STONE MAGAZINE are bound to be interested 
in our Architectural Department, where we 
are devoting all the interest, ability and time 
of competent architects to designing small 
houses that “help solve the servant prob- 
lem.” We feel that the only way to better 
conditions for the housekeeper and make the 
care of a house a really vital interest, is to 
build houses in a satisfactory way, so far as 
women are concerned. You cannot wear 
out women’s health and strength and expect 
them to produce an environment that is 
wholly satisfactory. As a matter of fact, a 
house not planned to meet housekeeping 
problems is one of the most uneconomic 
things in the world. 


We are watching the matter of waste 
through all business departments. A man 


in the city who destroys his employees 
through overwork and bad light, a man in 
the country who destroys his animals 
through bad feeding and housing are con- 
sidered poorly equipped for business. The 
wearing out of women in houses not de- 
signed to save steps, to bring in sunlight, to 
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A DRAWING OF ISADORA DUNCAN. 


make the housekeeping end of the house 
charming is all a bad business proposition 
for human beings and the nation. That is 
why we are giving so much time and inter- 
est to planning houses that will be at once 
beautiful, economical, and labor-saving in 
construction. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
BOOK OF GARDEN PLANS: 
STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 

LANS for twenty gardens ranging 

from a farm home of five acres to 
the planning of large estates make the body 
of this book extremely interesting. Though 
the blue print plans with detailed planning 
lists attached are only suggestions, yet they 
are so varied that many people will be able 
to get valuable ideas for their own work. 
Mr. Hamblin shows a design with specially 
listed flowers suitable for rock or wall gar- 
den, water gardens, woodland, informal 
and formal gardens. 
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BY VAN DEERING PERRINE. 


Plans are arranged in 
definite order and very little, 
from the study of the placing 
of large trees to the small 
garden border, has been left 
out. In planting lists both 
common and botanical names 
have been given. At the back 
of the book are suggestions 
for planting colored borders, 
from the low edging plants to 
small shrubs. Short talks on 
choice of material, estimating 
quantities, when to plant, esti- 
mating costs, are also given. 

The book is well illustrated 
and should prove of great 
value to whoever is starting 
a new garden, because every 
garden should be made upon 
a definite plan to save future 
trouble and expense of the re- 
adjusting of the perennial 
plants and shrubs.  (Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & 
Company, Garden City, New 
York. Illustrated. 134 pages. 
Price, $2.00.) 

PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE 


GARDENING: BY 
ROBERT B. CRIDLAND 


HIS book is the outcome 
of a series of articles on 
landscape gardening 
which appeared periodically in The Florist’s 
Exchange. These articles have been en- 
larged, new lists added, and fresh advice 
given, until it makes a handbook of great 
value to any inexperienced garden maker. It 
is full of pen and ink sketches that will en- 
able an amateur to make his own pergolas, 
stucco walls and various other garden neces- 
sities. It contains a great many suggestions 
for the planting of drive-ways, for the con 
struction of walks, directions for pruning 
trees, caring for lawns, how to plant hardy 
borders and take care of rose gardens. There 
is one chapter on wild gardens, some helpful 
directions on the creating of rock gardens 
and the treatment of garden steps. Each 
of the numerous garden plans pictured in 
the book are accompanied by a detailed 
planting list so that a novice may get a fair 
idea of plants, shrubs and trees necessary to 
a beautiful garden. (Published by A. T. 
De La Mare Printing and Publishing Co., 
N. Y. Illustrated. 266 pages. Price $1.50.) 








